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EDITORIAL 


A" THE CONCLUSION of his year of service, it may not be inappropriate for the 
Acting Editor to share with his readers some of the principles which govern and. 
some of the complexities which attend the editorial task. Our primary guiding prin- 
ciple is to produce a professional journal of religious education of maximum interest 


and usefulness to all readers. But the readers are a complex lot, with wide-ranging in- 
terests. 


There are two characteristics which all readers presumably share: (1) a primary 
concern with religious education, and (2) professional status and competence. 


As professionals, it is assumed that readers are more interested in theory and 
principles than in how-to-do-it helps. This is not to say that the latter are not of great 
importance, or that theory and practice can be kept separate, but to recognize that 
readers have other resources for practical guidance available to them. However, sig- 
nificant new developments and experimentation in programs in religious schools are 
considered to be within the scope of interest of our readers. 


THE FACT that our readers are drawn from several faiths might be thought to 
present insuperable difficulties. This does not prove to be the case, for these reasons: 
(1) at the theory and principles level, there is much common ground; (2) knowledge 
and understanding of what those of other faiths are thinking and doing can be very 
enlightening and helpful to any professional worker; (3) the policy of having no edi- 
torial “line” but being “a platform for the free discussion of issues in the field of re- 
ligion and their bearing on education” allows authors to write with freedom, and allows 
readers to appropriate for themselves according to their own insights and interests. 


PERHAPS the most difficult problem is that of making a journal which in each 
issue will have something which speaks to the particular interest of persons with such 
wide-ranging professional alignments as is the case with our readers. They are con- 
cerned with religion in higher education and education in the local church and syna- 
gogue; they are professors in college and seminary and teachers of children and youth; 
they include workers in Sunday schools, weekday schools, parochial schools, public 
schools and institutions of higher learning; they are administrators, supervisors, teach- 
ers, research workers, editors, chaplains, pastors, etc. Perhaps this problem cannot be 
fully met, but our efforts toward a solution include: (1) an assumption that profes- 
sionals are interested in anything which concerns religious education, even though it 
may not bear on their immediate problems; (2) emphasis on basic philosophy and 
principles, which cut across the interests of all; (3) publication of articles on a wide 
range of subjects, so that in an issue or in the course of a year the concerns of many 
different groups may be touched; (4) dealing not too narrowly with religious educa- 
tion as such, but including materials from the related fields of theology, biblical theol- 
ogy, psychology, sociology, education, etc., and their bearing on religious education. 
Developments in these related fields are of concern to every professional religious 
educator — indeed, it would be hard to be a religious educator without an awareness 
of them. — Paul H. Vieth, Acting Editor. 





An Invitation To Religious Educators 
... to Attend a Research Design Workshop 


Herman E. Wornom 


General Secretary, Religious Education Association 


gape of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation for fostering research in reli- 
gious and character education were an- 
nounced in the January-February, 1960, is- 
sue of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, pp. 2 and 
4; 49, 50. These plans include a Work- 
shop to Design Research for which the Lilly 
Endowment, Inc., of Indianapolis, has made 
a substantial grant. 


The Workshop will be held at Cornell 
University, August 18-29, 1961. Approxi- 
mately 25 religious educators and 25 social 
scientists will be invited to attend, each of 
whom will work on the design for some re- 
search project of his own. Persons with 
closely related problems may work together 
as a team or task force. Others may work 
independently. All will have the assistance 
of expert consultants. The grant makes it 
possible to pay travel expenses, room, and 
board for all who participate. 


Dr. STUART W. COOK, head of the Psy- 
chology Department at New York Univer- 
sity, well-known specialist in research de- 
sign in the behavioral sciences, will direct 
the Workshop. Ten highly competent 
social science consultants will give expert 
advice on empirical research methods and 
design. Four theological consultants will give 
guidance on defining religious concepts and 
on what is normative in religious ideas and 
experience in the Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish faiths. 


For six months the Religious Education 
Association has conferred with the staffs of 
many national educational boards or 
agencies (Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish), 
and has found them enthusiastic about de- 
veloping research on many problems recom- 
mended in the January-February, 1960 issue 
of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. These national 
leaders agree that many of those problems 


should have high priority for research as a 
basis for policy decisions and program plan- 
ning. They believe that competent research 
on many of these problems would greatly 
facilitate progress in curriculum planning, 
leadership recruitment and training, and 
methods used by practitioners. 


Our concern now is to locate religious 
educators, as well as social scientists, who 
want to engage in such researches and who 
might be interested in attending the Work- 
shop in August 1961, to make the designs 
for such projects. Social scientists are being 
approached through other professional jour- 
nals, but speaking here especially to profes- 
sional religious educators and personnel in 
the practical fields, we hope that among 
those interested in the Workshop will be the 
following: 1) Research personnel in na- 
tional boards or agencies of education of the 
denominations or faith bodies; 2) professors 
of religious education and of other practical 
subjects in universities and seminaries; 3) re- 
search workers in regional or community 
agencies of religious education; 4) local 
practitioners in churches, synagogues and 
schools who have already had some research 
experience and want to concentrate on re- 
search in the future. 

Any personnel in the above categories, 
and perhaps others who may be interested, 
are invited to request further information 
and application forms by writing: 

Dr. STUART W. COOK, Dyrector, 
Research Planning Workshop, 
Religious Education Association, 
P.O. Box No. 84, Cooper Station, 
New York 3, N. Y. 

Since only 25 religious educators can be 
included in the Workshop, inquiries should 
be made as soon as possible. When all ap- 
plications have been considered by the Ap- 
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plications Committee, formal invitations will 
be sent out. No applications will be con- 
sidered after December 1, 1960. 

Major qualifications of applicants to be 
considered by the Committee in determining 
final invitations are: 

1. The previous research training and 
experience of applicants. They should al- 
ready know enough about elementary em- 
pirical research techniques to take advantage 
quickly of the more advnced suggestions of 
the consultants. 

2. The relevance of applicants’ research 
interest to the major research areas on which 
the Workshop will focus. Illustrations of 
the kinds of problems on which research 
designs may be made at the Workshop were 
given in the January, 1960, issue of RE- 
LIGIOUS EDUCATION (pages 51-67) under 
“Highlights of Recommendations.” This is 
a far more comprehensive list than can be 
handled in any one workshop. When mak- 
ing inquiry, individuals should specify their 
own particular research interests. 

3. The probability that applicants will 
implement the research plans made at the 
Workshop within a year or so following it. 
Applicants will be asked to specify time they 
may have available for research and, if neces- 
sary, the possibility of securing financial 
support. 


How TO GET TIME and/or financial sup- 
port for doing research are major problems 
for many who may want to attend the Work- 
shop. We suggest several possible solutions. 
It is hoped that some religious educators, in 
conversations with their national boards of 
education, will find sponsorship for research 
they will plan at the Workshop. Some pro- 
fessors of religious education may have a 
sabbatical year following the Workshop when 
they could carry out research planned there. 
Perhaps other professors could arrange for 
a lighter teaching load in 1961-62 so as to 
have some time for research and, in any 
case, could keep the entire summer of 1962 
open for this. Yet other professors may 
make research plans for which they could 
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use graduate students in a team operation to 
do the research. Some professors might be 
employed and paid by national boards or 
other agencies to do research projects and 
so be able to take a leave of absence from 
their academic institutions. Finally, the Re- 
ligious Education Association will stand 
ready to assist participants to find sponsors 
or other means of support for research plans 
developed at the Workshop. 


RESEARCH IN AND OF ITSELF has no 
power to improve religious education. This 
power resides in the Gospel and in the 
truths we teach. But we need to know 
how more effectively to transmit these truths, 
to have them understood, to cause them to 
be internalized as convictions and to emanate 
in the kind of behavior and human relation- 
ships which God wills. Every preacher, 
every teacher, everyone engaged in doing 
good works hopes somehow to communicate 
the truths of God and to make them effec- 
tive in the living of people. The aim of 
research in religious education is to help 
human beings to be more effective instru- 
ments in this communicating process. Re- 
search should eventually help to reduce the 
guessing and the wasted effort of trial and 
error — of, more accurately, it should help 
us learn from trial and error to reduce the 
error in future efforts to communicate the 
Gospel. 

It is high time that religious educators 
systematically explored wherein their meth- 
ods fail and what are the determining 
factors when they succeed. We shall con- 
tinue to need professional religious educa- 
tors who are primarily teachers and adminis- 
trators. But there is need for many more in 
the future who will also give time to ex- 
ploring, to researching more effective ways 
for communicating God’s truths. If fifty 
persons with such aims attend the Work- 
shop in August, 1961, and if ten of these 
ultimately succeed in finding better ways 
to teach the truths of God, the whole enter- 
prise of religious education will be lifted 
to new levels of influence in the future. 








From Sunday School to Church Education 


Wesner Fallaw 


Howard Professor of Religious Education, Andover Newton Theological School 


This article constitutes Chapter | in the author's significant new 
book, “Church Education For Tomorrow,” published by Westmin- 
ster Press on September 19, 1960, and is used here by permission 


of the author and publisher. 


The book is reviewed by Frank M. 


McKibben on pages 387-388 of this issue. 


apa Sunday school teachers, pastors, 
and a good proportion of the public 
realize that by its very nature the Sunday 
school is unequal to the responsibility for 
educating this generation in Christian faith 
and knowledge. Moreover, official boards 
and education committees of local churches, 
along with pupils, sometimes despair of 
ever having first-rate teaching and learning 
within Protestantism. Certainly some 
churches may take justifiable pride in the 
advance they have made in their education- 
al work, yet it must be acknowledged that 
many persons suspect that church classes 
are predominantly dull and ineffectual in- 
struments for guiding the development of 
pupils and informing them about the na- 
ture and meaning of life under God 

If there is validity in the oft-repeated as- 
sertion that the products of our churches 
are religiously illiterate, then we shall be 
wise to look to our teaching and take neces- 
Sary steps to correct the prevailing situation 
in which there is scant — if any — prepara- 
tion of lessons by pupils or teachers. And 
well may we ask ourselves: Are boredom 
and behavior problems, which plague many 
Sunday schools, due to human perversity as 
much as to directionless teaching and low 
expectations on the part of teacher and 
pupils? And why is it that pupils — 
backed by their parents — almost invaria- 
bly pass up a session of the church class 
when other affairs beckon? 

But it is not helpful to dwell on the 
shortcomings of Sunday schools. Anyone 
can provide his own evidence that they are 


inadequate for the teaching aspect of 
Christ's Great Commission to his followers. 
This volume is written with a twofold ob- 
jective: (1) that of exploring the meaning 
of nurture in Christ and (2) that of pro- 
posing a teaching program that gives maxi- 
mum promise of producing informed minds 
and conduct governed by the same spirit 
that was in Christ. To this end we shall 
examine what is involved in first-rate teach- 
ing and learning in our churches. More 
specifically, we shall describe an education 
aimed at growth in grace and knowledge of 
our Lord. Seminaries, denominational and 
interdenominational leaders, and concerned 
laymen are invited to ponder the signifi- 
cance of the fact that an untold number of 
Protestant churches are ready for genuine 
education. The phrase “genuine education” 
raises two basic questions to which partial 
answers are given in this chapter. Who 
should teach? What is better than the Sun- 
day school for providing education by the 
church?? 

THE INDIVIDUAL who is best prepared, 
or who has the best opportunity for pre- 
paring himself, is the one to teach — that 
is, the pastor. Ordinarily he is well- 


1See my articles “Church Education for Today,” 
in Andover Newton Bulletin, May, 1959, and “Is 
the Sunday School Doing the Job?” in Protestant 
Church Buildings and Equipment, November, 
1959. 


2Despite what seems almost inevitable, in these 
pages I try not to use “pastor” and “minister” in- 
terchangeably. By “pastor” is meant the designated 
and thoroughly trained leader of the flock, the 
shepherd. By “minister” is meant every baptized 
Christian. 
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grounded in Biblical, theological, historical, 
and other knowledge relevant to Christian 
faith and understanding. When he com- 
bines knowledge with effectiveness in actual 
teaching his church is blessed. Granted 
that many of most pastors now are unin- 
terested if not incapable of teaching, they 
remain the only persons in the churches 
who have spent sufficient years in acquiring 
requisite Biblical and theological knowl- 
edge. This fact is worthy of contemplation 
as churches wrestle with the question: 
Who is qualified to preside over our class- 
rooms? 


Provision for lay leadership education, in- 
stitutes, workshops, conferences, laboratory 
and demonstration classes has proved un- 
satisfactory for making lay men and women 
competent to teach. Despite exceptions, 


results of teacher-training efforts demon- 
strate the desirability of the traditional Sun- 
day school’s giving place to solid church 
education offered by pastor-teachers. Ama- 
teur lay teaching needs to recede in favor of 
pastor-teachers, men and women who have 
earned a.seminary degree, or its equivalent, 


and who have learned to teach under an in- 
ternship plan as rigorous as any used by 
leading universities in training teachers for 
general education. 


The qualified church teacher, therefore, 
is to be thought of as one who knows the 
Bible, theology, persons and how they learn, 
and is competent in classroom teaching. 
Moreover, he looks upon teaching with the 
same seriousness with which he views 
preaching, remembering that Jesus alter- 
nated between preaching and teaching and 
commissioned his followers to do both. He 
also remembers that from its inception 
Christianity has been a teaching ministry 
no less than a ministry of proclamation. 

Unhappily, differing from Judaism and 
Romanism, Protestantism has required less 
competency in teaching than in preaching. 
And while American churches have become 
increasingly exacting about preaching and 
pastoral qualifications, they have coasted 
along for at least a century and a half with- 
out stipulating that teaching qualifications 
should be just as exacting. Hence, while 


only certain ones are permitted in a pulpit 
— to discourse for twenty minutes — al- 
most anyone available is urged to enter a 
Sunday school room and hold forth for forty 
minutes. We who expend every effort to 
see that our children have the best possible 
public-school teacher do less than is neces- 
sary to ensure for them capable church 
teaching. Such things ought not to be and 
need no longer be, once we assess the error 
of our drift and neglect, and take the steps 
necessary for establishing solid church edu- 
cation. 

By church education is meant a teaching- 
learning enterprise grounded in the life of 
the church and the Christian heritage, and 
guided by the pastor-teacher as he seeks to 
help persons experience God in Christ. Ie 
order for this education to take effect, the 
pastor will have to want to teach, and want 
to do it enough to realign his pastoral 
duties; seminaries will need to prepare men 
and women for teaching; and churches will 
have to transfer most of their teaching from 
Sunday to weekday hours, thus relying less 
on released- or dismissed-time plans than 
on an after-school-hours plan like that long 
used by Hebrew schools. 


Desire to teach means intending to share 
knowledge and guide the learner's growth 
by means of entering into an understand- 
ing, affectionate, and continuing relation- 
ship with him. Not casual and superficial 
contacts but deep relationships mark the 
teacher-pupil experience. In the pulpit the 
preacher gives himself primarily to God and 
the majesty of divine truth. In the class- 
room, as in authentic pastoral relations of 
all kinds, the pastor's focus is on giving 
himself to the person, and on a jointly 
shared quest for the meaning of common- 
place experiences with respect to ultimate 
truth. Whatever the giving — whether in 
pulpit, classroom, or elsewhere — the good 
shepherd spends himself for the sake of his 
parishioner-pupil and his need to grow in 
grace and in knowledge of Christ. 

Desire to teach the young means being 
a pastor to children and adolescents as well 
as to adults, daring to assume direct respon- 
sibility for the learner’s faith and conduct. 
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Desire to teach means risk of misguiding 
youth who, as they draw close to their pas- 
tor in the venture of faith and knowledge, 
tend to identify with him, take their values 
from him, look at God through his eyes. 
In some respects, therefore, teaching is a 
more awful responsibility than preaching, 
for it invites a more intimate relationship 
between pastor and pupils. 

A REVIEW of the status of teaching in 
the early church, during the Reformation, 
and in early Calvinistic and Puritan prac- 
tices, shows that there is precedent for 
teaching by the parson. Although at this 
writing unpublished, research by Prof. Rob- 
ert W. Henderson, of the University of 
Tulsa, deals with the history of the doc- 
toral (teacher) office from its inception in 
Geneva (1541) to the debates regarding it 
in the Westminster Assembly (1643). 
Contrary to the current emphasis on the 
pastor's being a “teacher of teachers,” there 
is both historical and doctrinal reason for 
pastors to undertake direct teaching. Mean- 
time, some pastors are giving renewed at- 
tention to teaching church membership 
classes, often lengthening them to a year's 
term or more and making of them respect- 
able teaching and learning enterprises. This 
is certainly a step in the right direction. 

The centrality of the sermon in Protes- 
tantism has served to cause seminaries to 
concentrate on preparing men to preach. 
Little or no attention is directed toward 
preparing them to teach. Courses in re- 
ligious education for bachelor of divinity 
candidates deal mainly with educational 
theory and problems of organizing and su- 
pervising Sunday school and youth pro- 
grams. Not pastor-teachers but pastor-ad- 
ministrators are envisioned in these courses, 
but ways can be found to correct this situ- 
ation, once the task of nurturing persons in 
Christian faith and conduct is accorded the 
importance it deserves. When this is done 
no one less well equipped than a pastor- 
teacher will be entrusted with church 
teaching. 

Seminary curriculums may well elevate 
pastoral teaching to the plane occupied by 
preaching. Seminarians need to be taught 
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age-level capacities of children and youth, 
together with appropriate materials of in- 
struction. Seminars and tutorials related to 
intern teaching should feature creativity 
and guided activities in the work with 
young children, and the significance of dia- 
logue and conversation as the teacher and 
older children and youth and adults analyze 
and probe the meaning of Christian faith 
and conduct. 


Helpful clues for preparing pastors to 
teach can be found in recent denomination- 
al curriculums. For example, the Seabury 
series (Episcopal), although designed for 
use by lay teachers, presupposes doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical knowledge generally mas- 
tered only by seminary graduates; hence, it 
seems more appropriate for use by the latter 
in teaching children. Emphasis is on the 
pupil’s being Christian now, at his devel- 
opmental level, rather than on getting ready 
to live as a Christian at some future time. 
Teaching procedure starts where pupils are 
in their interests and problems of living, 
effects a relationship between teacher and 
pupils that enables the class to move 
through present interest into an experience 
with Christ as he is revealed in Scripture 
and in his continuing revelation, the life of 
the church. The teaching process requires 
great skill and obviously teachers-in-train- 
ing ought to’ have much practice under 
guidance. In Chapters VII and VIII we 
shall consider a solution to this problem. 

LOCAL CHURCHES seeking an educational 
program superior to the Sunday school may 
turn to what is here called “church educa- 
tion.” Bear in mind that in church educa- 
tion: 


1. Not less use but less misuse of lay- 
men is involved in transferring most of the 
teaching from laymen and the Sunday 
school hour to the pastor and weekday pe- 


riods. In the majority of single-pastor 
churches, in the foreseeable future children 
up to about ten years of age will continue 
in the Sunday school. With upper junior 
age and older children, laymen will be 
needed to assist the pastor-teacher on week- 
days by conducting field trips and interest 
groups. Furthermore, in most situations lay 
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assistants will likely extend these and other 
activities into the Sunday school hour for 
preadolescents, using this opportunity to 
direct missionary and service projects, 
choirs, dramatics, and the like. 


2. A pastor may teach 6 to 8 hours a 
week, preferably at afterschool periods, us- 
ing the best textbooks available and helping 
each pupil achieve a sense of progression 
in the course of study. Beyond the teach- 
ing of content, the teacher will strive to 
make of the class a fellowship through 
which children enter into the life of the 
redemptive community, the church, the bet- 
ter to live as Christians in the world, serv- 
ing it according to their abilities. 

3. Care is to be exercised in arranging 
for pastoral teaching. If the number of 
children — junior age and up — does not 
exceed 100 to 125, it is reasonable to ex- 
pect the teacher to handle them in classes 
of fifteen to twenty-five, properly graded 
and meeting at the church for at least one 
session weekly of an hour or an hour and 
a half. Each church will consider its local 
situation before launching the new pro- 
gram: the public-school schedule, the in- 
terest of parents and children in church 
education, the general reaction to the pro- 
posal to raise classroom standards to a high 
level of learning and spiritual growth. 

4. Fewer and better classrooms are en- 
visioned, since they can be used several 
times during the week. In some instances 
money diverted from enlarging the educa- 
tional plant — for the purpose of housing 
everyone at a single session on Sunday 
mornings — can be used to employ addi- 
tional pastor-teachers. At any rate, it is de- 
sirable for a church to have a woman min- 
ister-teacher — preferably the holder of a 
B.D. degree, but not necessarily ordained — 
competent to work with preschool and pri- 
mary children and their parents. 

5. Perhaps there should be a trained 
minister for every fifty to a hundred fam- 
ilies in the church, for in addition to thor- 
ough teaching of the young there is need 
for deep and continuing relations between 
the minister-teacher and the families of 
children in his or her classes. By providing 
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a pastoral collegium, the large church may 
shift the present emphasis from program 
promotion by various specialists to family- 
like closeness for each group of families as 
it is served by its particular pastor and 
finds its identity within the larger Christian 
fellowship. 

6. Many congregations looking toward 
the sort of teaching and pastoral care en- 
tailed in these proposals will need addi- 
tional professional personnel — hence, more 
money. Families paying tuition of fifty 
dollars to seventy-five dollars a year each 
could finance the undertaking. Given a 
generation in which to work, the quality of 
church life and Christian living in society 
may be expected to show the fruitfulness of 
this venture. And surely those who are 
committed to the life of faith within Chris- 
tian community want the church at the cen- 
ter of their children’s concerns as well as 
at the center of their own concerns. If this 
is true, it follows that a radical shift ought 
to be made from school and community 
monopoly of youth’s time to a reasonable 
balance between school and community, on 
the one hand, and the church and Christian 
allegiances on the other. For how can 
Christians be content with youth’s preoccu- 
pation with extracurricular affairs to the 
neglect of knowledge of their destiny and 
the worship of God, or with adult's absorp- 
tion in money and things to the exclusion 
of love of neighbor and devotion to the 
God and Father of humankind? 


7. Leaders unready to initiate a full pro- 
gram of church education may well begin 
on a modified basis by following the cus- 
tom of those pastors presently engaged in 
teaching a yearlong class in church member- 
ship. Eighth- or ninth-grade youth, 
whether preparing to enter the church or 
already members, can be taught by their 
pastor somewhat after the fashion of the 
late L. A. Convis, as recounted in his book 
Adventuring Into the Church. The next 


3A Harper & Brothers publication, unfortu- 


nately out of print. This is the story of how one 
pastor and his students combined high academic 
achievement with experiences in which God came 
close through Christian fellowship. 
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year the teacher might advance with the 
same pupils into other subject matter, thus 
gradually adding to his teaching responsi- 
bility, for he would also be teaching the in- 
coming membership class. Thereafter he 
could add a class a year until he is carrying 
a maximum of six to eight teaching hours, 
if he is the only pastor of the church; or a 
larger teaching load, if he is in a church 
with a multiple ministry and does not do 
the preaching. 

THE BASIC PROPOSITION to be elaborated 
in these pages is that teaching in the 
church belongs on a par with preaching. 
The corollary is the need of children and 
youth no less than adults for a pastor. And 
by means of guiding the growth of the 
young in grace and in knowledge, the pas- 
tor reaches them and their families at an 
intimate level for nurture and pastoral care. 
This may be accornplished both in the small 
and in the large church, provided the latter 
establishes a collegium of minister-teachers. 

If the Sunday school, as a division of the 
church, sufficed in the past to bring up 
children in the life of faith, now the church 


in its wholeness — with fully qualified pro- 
fessionals doing the teaching — needs to 
essay the nurture task. Not the traditional 


Sunday school but church education is 
requisite for our times, for the day of Bib- 
lical knowledge is far spent and the night 
of Christian faith and hope and love lowers 
on atomic clouds. Aside from shallow mor- 
alisms, too often typical of casual or even 
pious Sunday school efforts, the profound 
meaning of Christian belief ought to be 
articulated. and learned. The moment a 
pastor and his people grasp the importance 
of nurture and perceive the wisdom of con- 
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serving the pastor’s time and talent for pri- 
mary things, that moment a new departure 
will be taken in Christian teaching and pas- 
toral care. Then will the church as fellow- 
ship control the church as institution, and 
the chosen leader can drop the role of 
promoter-in-chief and resume his calling as 
true shepherd. 

As important as anything else in this 
book is the necessity for all church mem- 
bers to understand just what a valid role for 
the pastor is. This will concern us at 
numbers of points, but let it be asserted at 
once that his is the complex and delicate 
task of harmonizing within himself the at- 
tributes of shepherd and professional leader. 
As shepherd, his voice and untiring care are 
to be known by the least of the members 
of the flock. As professional leader, he is 
head of other leaders in the church, yet one 
whose competence does not deteriorate into 
mere professionalism. Thus he both serves 
his people in a personal and instructive 
manner and sees to it that the affairs of 
his branch of the church of Christ are ad- 
ministered responsibly and efficiently, the 
while avoiding any taint of exclusiveness 
associated with an ecclesiastical hierarchy. 
This being the case, we need not shy away 
from the idea that his is the main respon- 
sibility for classroom teaching; and we may 
quite properly refer to him as a profession- 
al: a pastor, preacher, and teacher. None- 
theless, this servant among servants in the 
household of God is not to be weighted 
with an impossible task. Therefore, as we 
examine the form that his ministry should 
take, we must see quite clearly just what 
laymen may do to ensure Christian learning 
and living. 
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Education, National Council of Churches, St. Louis, February, 
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Lo TWO TERMS of this paper, conform- 
ity and creativity, form a polarity which 
philosophers have been concerned with 
since the early Greeks. The history of 
thought could almost be written in terms 
of this polarity. When conformity and 
Creativity are in tension, each supporting 
the other, life is in balance. When con- 
formity dominates, as in Feudalism, life is 
enervated. When creativity dominates, as 
in a revolutionary time such as ours, life 
may border on the chaotic until creativity 
produces a new form. Back of conformity 
is dynamic impulse: spirit in Hegel, élan 
vital in Bergson, the will to power of 
Nietzsche, the unconscious of Freud, eco- 
nomic dialectic of Marx. This dynamic im- 
pulse creates form; then assaults form when 
it is established to break it up in its forward 
thrust to create new forms. Form becomes 
the expression of creativity, whether in art, 
or politics, or religion, and is utterly neces- 
Sary tO support, preserve, and direct the 
dynamic thrust. Form is the institutional- 
izing of creativity. Precisely for this rea- 
son form tends to become demonic for it in- 
sists upon conformity, compliance, acquies- 
cence. This is coercive conformity. When 
creativity gets into form, that form becomes 
hardened and it tends to suppress the dynam- 
ic impulse, or creativity, in its thrust into 
new expressions. So the status quo is wot- 
shipped and that which was expression be- 
comes an idol blocking further expression. 
Conformity makes procrustean demands that 
cripple life. 


On the other hand, creativity is some 
what wild; that is, it is always looking for 
form, and depending upon the kind of ob- 
stuctions it meets, Creativity comes to re- 
side in many forms. Delinquent behavior 
is one form creativity takes when it is de- 
toured. The Unwashed, the Beatniks, are 
an abortive thrust of creativity. The form 
creativity took in Albert Camus, on the 
other hand, had fine moral integrity. Crea- 
tivity is unpredictable. It, like conformity, 
contains the possibility of the demonic for 
it can lead to anarchy and chaos. 

Conformity and creativity are necessary 
to each other. Conformity is necessary to 
measure the change wrought by creativity. 
Even the change in Milady’s hemline is 
gauged by a previous standard. We are al- 
ways measuring the new, the novel, by 
forms now obsolete or becoming obsolete. 
It is only by way of forms that we ever 
know where we are. Creativity is neces- 
sary, on the other hand, to save conformity 
from staleness and death. Novelty is born 
because creativity struggles with conform- 
ity. Thus life is saved from stagnation, and 
one good custom does not always corrupt 
the world. Conformity is necessary to es- 
tablish identity and continuity; creativity is 
necessary to the exercise of freedom through 
the birth of novelty. , 

Now LET US TURN to the problem of 
conformity and creativity in theological 
seminaries and other leadership education 
institutions by which I shall assume we 
mean schools and departments preparing 
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professional leadership for the Church. I 
hope this interpretation of the scope of my 
subject is in conformity with the commit- 
tee’s creative concerns. I have a notion 
that the problem of conformity is a greater 
problem for the church-related college than 
for the university and vice versa when it 
comes to creativity. I would also suppose 
that the problem is more acute within a 
theological seminary than within a college, 
for some B.D. candidates still look upon 
theological education as a necessary evil to 
fulfill certain ecclesiastical regulations, and 
some enter seminary with minds made up 
and want to do nothing more radical than 
to rearrange a few prejudices. I would fur- 
ther suppose that the problem faces the de- 
nominational seminary in a way different 
from that in which it faces the non-denomi- 
national seminary. The problem of the for- 
mer might well focus on creativity and the 
latter on conformity. At least this has been 
my experience with two non-denomination- 
al seminaries and several Presbyterian semi- 
naries. 


Conformity, it would seem, is largely 
concerned with three patterns: ideological, 
sociological, and psychological. We shall 
deal with each in turn. 

The first is the ideological pattern of con- 
formity, which seems to be the most basic. 
The ideological conformity pattern with 
which most of us have to do is theological. 
It might be termed traditional conformity. 
In all forms of higher education there are 
students who have grown up in our 
churches with a quite definite pattern of 
traditional beliefs and practices. For in- 
stance, in the Presbyterian schools many of 
the students would have as their back- 
ground what is known as Calvinism and 
what is spelled out in the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith and the Catechisms. Stu- 
dents, of course, will vary from a rather 
vague leaning this way to a fairly articulate 
position. The conformity is in terms of 
home and church life as these espouse the 
traditional doctrinal formulations and prac- 
tices of a particular branch of the Church. 
Students are committed to theological posi- 
tions which they hold to be sacrosanct and 
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any serious deviation produces guilt feel- 
ings. Radically new ideas — and to some 
all new ideas are radical — are a threat to 
the self which all of a sudden seems vul- 
nerably tossed by strange winds on the 
choppy seas of life without an anchor. It 
is agonizing for many of these students to 
understand that theological formulations are 
“human language about God,” and there- 
fore relative and subject to correction. 
Theological conformity and loyalty to the 
Bible are so often tied up in the same bun- 
die that doubts about one seem to question 
the other. It is also difficult for them to 
see that none of us goes to the Bible de 
novo, but that we read the Bible through 
our historic interpretations, and thus we are 
always on the verge of mis-reading the 
Bible. Therefore, they do not see that a 


different theological approach might help 
us to see the Bible afresh. Seminary life 
can be traumatic for students deeply en- 
meshed in traditional conformity. 


Yet it is precisely the forms to which 
they are committed which have made them 
seek education for one of the ministries of 
the Church. Theological expression has 
communicated to them the content of the 
gospel. The Church has mediated the grace 
of God through its several structures not 
least of which is the structure of theologi- 
cal thought. 


The theological seminaries and other 
leadership educational institutions presup- 
pose theological patterns already in the stu- 
dents. They are part of the “given” which 
the student brings. Traditional conformity 
is challenged in the seminary by new forms 
of theological expression, and here expres- 
sion does not mean just syntax, words, 
style, etc., but novel symbols. New forms 
of expression reflect nuances and subtlety 
of meaning for which the student often 
lacks background. New theological pat- 
terns reflect contemporaneity of which stu- 
dents are not notably aware. New theo- 
legical formulations grow out of where a 
man stands and picture what he sees from 
his standpoint. The student, not standing 
there and not seeing what he sees, is not 
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prepared for the new expression. He may 
feel overwhelmed, frightened, angry. 

It seems to me that creativity has its best 
chance to emerge out of traditional con- 
formity when attitude, method, and rele- 
vance ate peculiarly blended. When the 
attitude of the professor is permissive and 
he shows genuine respect for student reac- 
tion, not only is the individual student en- 
couraged to open up but the class itself 
seems to accept differences. Attitude is 
basically reflected in and through teaching 
method. A lecture can be permissive while 
a so-called group session can be autocratic. 
However, the small group experience tends 
to be more democratic and therefore a more 
suitable matrix for creativity. Relevance, it 
seems to me, is the key that unlocks crea- 
tivity. If an accepting attitude can prevail 
in a classroom, if such an attitude comes 
through whatever method or methods are 
used, and theological thought is made rele- 
vant to the individual life-pattern, creativity 
seems almost to burst forth. When a sys- 
tem is superimposed upon a class, it is gen- 
erally because theological content has been 
abstracted into a hand-me-down religious 
formula which we are trying to protect. But 
when the student must work through to his 
own formulation, guided, of course, by 
previous formulations, the theological pat- 
tern becomes somewhat his own. Theology, 
then, is relevant to his own peculiar becom- 
ing. Neither conformity nor creativity 
loses; each informs the other: conformity 
with its rich heritage of the ages and crea- 
tivity with its unique appropriation and ex- 
pression. 


The second pattern of conformity is 
sociological, or what might be called con- 
ventional conformity. This conformity af- 


firms the dominant social mores of the 
group. On the typical campus there is the 
“in” group which has ways of asserting its 
own ethos, its patterns of thought, and even 
modes of action. Such a group does not 
necessarily depend upon numbers for ef- 
fectiveness. A few robust personalities, or 
even one or two charismatic individuals, 
can give a certain stamp to an entire class 
if not to a student body. Such a group can 


have far-reaching effects. They can en- 
gender prejudice against a professor or a 
course; they can tip the scales on electives; 
they can break or make the morale of a 
class; they can stifle free interchange; they 
can “freeze out” the more timid members 
of the student body. And wherever the 
theological or traditional conformity is cor- 
related with group-conformity, the grip can 
be almost paralyzing. Or wherever theolo- 
gical creativity is unbounded by conformity, 
and when change for change’s sake moti- 
vates the dominant group, that, too, can be 
devastating. 

I have been in schools preparing students 
for one form of ministry or another in 
which both correlations have prevailed. The 
results were almost identical. On one cam- 
pus the “in” group was theologically con- 
servative and those on the outside kept to a 
minimum their urge to create new forms 
by raising questions in class or in bull ses- 
sions. Students even transferred to other 
schools to find a more open fellowship. On 
the other campus the “in” group was theo- 
logically uncommitted except to react auto- 
matically against any position previous to 
1880. One was immediately suspect on 
this campus if he veered toward theological 
conformity. I recall one student's reading 
a paper on Christology in which he es- 
poused the kenotic theory of the incarna- 
tion. Some of the leaders gathered around 
him congratulating him upon his novel idea. 
When he pointed out the antiquity of the 
idea, they were not nearly so impressed 
with the idea and they were saddened by 
his sources. 

Whatever the conventions of the “in 
group, and however strong their influence, 
there always tends to be some fragmenta- 
tion among those who do not “belong.” 
They may keep pretty much to themselves 
or they may pair up. But generally the 
cleavage between the “in” group and others 
continues to fragment the “out” group. The 
ways the dominant group can control the 
situation vary from a subtle gesture to a 
loud silence, from a look that fixes another 
in a formulated phrase, to borrow from 
T. S. Eliot, to a heavy-handed take it or 
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leave it dogmatism. The ethos of such a 
group often denies love in favor of a rule, 
the rule of conforming. 

Over against sociological conformity 
creativity is often hard to come by but ex- 
tremely necessary. I seriously wonder if it 
can start any place but with the faculty. 
Pockets of conformity often develop around 
professors. A coterie of followers emerges. 
I am not arguing that this is all bad al- 
though surely it has its dangers. 1 am say- 
ing that professors or groups of professors 
are often unwittingly the centers of group 
loyalty. As each professor approaches all 
students in an accepting mood and gives 
no succor to any particular group, he is pro- 
viding a climate for group acceptance. Fur- 
thermore, it would seem that where chapel 
is not an exercise but a worship experience, 
and where the Word of God is not merely 
a doctrine to be debated but also a Word 
to be heard and to be judged by, the oppor- 
tunity for breaking down such a group as 
I have been describing is provided. Crea- 
tivity presupposes an accepting community 
in which honesty is encouraged by being 
expected and in which deep respect for 
each, and not fear of ostracism by any, is 
the rule. The theological content of our 
work should create this kind of community. 
Perhaps a chief clue as to the effectiveness 
of all that we do and teach is how this 
problem of creativity and group conformity 
is handled and resolved. Or does 
neighbor-love mean? 


what 


A third area of conformity is psychologi- 
cal which might be called spacial conform- 
ity. As Paul Tillich has pointed out, to be 


means to have space. It means to be lo- 
cated, to come down somewhere, to belong. 
Insecurity primarily means no space, no 
definite place, to be lost. 
mean by non-belonging. When a person 
is insecure, he is anxious. In his anxiety he 
tries to locate security, often at an infantile 
level or by way of neurotic behavioral pat- 
terns which give hin little real satisfaction. 
He feels bound, imprisoned. But he is 
driven to continue to operate as a prisoner 
of his own insecurity. 

Seminary students, too, are children of 


This is what we 
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this culture which has produced what 
Karen Horney called the “neurotic person- 
ality.” Higher education does not often in 
itself resolve deep emotional problems. 
Rather, it intensifies them. I still revert to 
a naive understanding I once had that a 
candidate for one of the ministries of the 
Church is somehow insulated from the 
problems of normal man and that he needs 
no pastor. In my experience with college 
and seminary students I find that their 
greatest need is to become free enough from 
rigidity and mature enough so that they 
can become creative. I suspect that over- 
insistence upon theological conformity and 
fear of standing up against the group ethos 
are psychogenetic. One who feels lost has 
got to hold on for dear life. This gives him 
some sense of belonging if not peace, some 
space if it’s only in the head. But this 
doesn’t free him. He cannot put out his 
best in his studies; sometimes he’s afraid to 
take a real look at alternatives. Immobi- 
lized, such a student clings to patterns that 
have at least brought him this far. It would 
be shattering for his system if he were to 
reach out for intellectual and emotional in- 
tegrity. He might have to stand alone; and 
subconsciously he knows that his psycholog- 
ical stance is wobbly. Held up by crutches, 
he is deathly afraid of freedom. Only the 
emotionally strong can afford to fall. 


IT IS THE RESPONSIBILITY of the semi- 
naries and other leadership educational in- 
stitutions to help the immature to mature, 
the bound to become free, so that they can 
know true individuality and creativity 
which is the mark of individuality. But 
how? Smaller classes will help with some 
of us so that the professor can come to 
know the student within his own life- 
stream. Group process operating within a 
climate of acceptance will give the student 
a chance to venture out from behind closed 
doors and pulled shades. I am convinced 
that much more counseling in depth needs 
to take place either by competent members 
of the faculty or by outside help. Some 
students hurt so badly that their creative 
impulses will never be released except 
through long hours of a therapeutic rela- 
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tionship. In one seminary there is a group 
therapy session once a week with several 
students. One of the young men has been 
most involved and circuitous in his reason- 
ing. A month ago the traumatic experience 
in his life which he has been going around 
Robin Hood’s barn to avoid came out. His 
father was killed in an accident just at the 
time when he was identifying with him. 
In his subconscious he felt that his father 
had deserted him. It was all so painful that 
he had learned to detour by thinking around 
the problem. This became the pattern for 
his thinking: never to think straight 
through but always around. In just this 
past month his thinking has become 
straighter, cleaner, sharper, so much so that 
even a few of his parishioners have noticed 
it. 


I think that most of our students (and 
probably many of us teachers, too) could 
be immeasurably aided along the road to 
creativity if we could help them to be re- 
leased from their fixated levels, rescued 
from what Seward Hiltner has called their 
“dated emotions,” liberated from emotional 


shackles for freedom. Of course, we might 


not like students to be creative. For some 
of us creative students might pose quite a 
threat. 


How significant it would be not only for 
students but for the churches to which they 
will provide professional leadership if they 
could be unshackled. A man who is psy- 
chologically a prisoner will be limited as a 
means for releasing the captive selves in his 
charge. If his own creativity is bottled up, 
the creativity of his people would be a 
threat to him. Therefore, he will have to 
be conformity-demanding, keeping all 
things under his thumb. And so he con- 
tinues the cycle of immaturity begetting im- 
maturity. We in higher education would 
seem to have a moral obligation here, both 
to the student and to the Church. 


ONE OF THE CHIEF structures for the 
maintaining of conformity patterns in high- 
er educational institutions is the curriculum. 
Most of our curricula perpetuate discrete 
departmental lines making an integrative 
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faculty approach most difficult. The curric- 
ulum has caught up the values intended 
by it, let us assume, but it lives on beyond 
its usefulness and relevance. Members of 
the faculty really do not hear each other in 
debate on curricular changes. Sometimes 
courses are re-arranged in sequence, and 
sometimes a course dropped out or added, 
but the curriculum itself and the teaching 
done within it are not essentially affected. 
All too often faculty members teach pretty 
much the same stuff regardless of what the 
curriculum calls it. 

What creativity demands is a fresh ap- 
proach, new perspective, a new organizing 
and communicating principle. Better in- 
tegration of subject matter would help. One 
seminary has moved the doctrine of the 
Church from theology to Christian educa- 
tion, exegesis as a tool from the Biblical 
field to homiletics, the doctrine of the sac- 
raments from theology to pastoral theology, 
American church history from that tradi- 
tional field to a course on culture. The 
thrust of the curriculum toward field per- 
spective in a laboratory approach we talk 
about but have not really implemented. Bet- 
ter integration of the faculty would also 
help as old departmental walls, curiously 
called lines, come tumbling down in the 
creative encounter of genuine dialogue 
among the disciplines. Out of such dia- 
logue the old that is alive will manifest 
itself and the new that is spurious or of the 
nature of trivia will show its emptiness. 
Curricular integrity is reborn within the 
matrix of dialogical relationship. 

The struggle against the old curriculum 
is the deep struggle of value and relevance. 
It is the conformity-creativity struggle with- 
in the philosophy of education. It is essen- 
tially a religious struggle for it has to do 
with meaning and concern, ultimate mean- 
ing and ultimate concern. Thus the curric- 
ulum is the sharpest focus of our frustra- 
tion over conformity and creativity. Pre- 
cisely because curriculum revision is so 
threatening and we do not want to endure 
the painful process, we default. Our con- 
cerns, commitments, and blind-spots are in- 
volved. It is hard to take a really fresh 
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look. So we continue under duress to con- 
formity. 

Creativity depends upon both the free- 
dom of the individual and a dependable 
framework. A certain conformity, but a 
viable conformity, is required to produce 
the kind of self that can afford to be crea- 
tive. So we have a full circle. Conformity 
provides the matrix for maturity; maturity 
is necessary for creativity; creativity modi- 
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fies conformity by establishing new forms 
which constitute a new conformity. And 
so the world keeps building in the dialectic 
between conformity and creativity. Or 
rather, God builds the world in this dia- 
lectic since his Spirit is the original creative 
element as he judges idolatrizing of both 
conformity and creativity and insists upon 
transformation by the renewing of our 
minds according to his creative working in 
our midst. 








Conformity and Creativity — 


In the Local Church 


Marvin J. Taylor 
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he IS UNDOUBTEDLY well for any writer to 
share with his readers the conscious pre- 
suppositions and limitations that he brings 
to his topic. Being normal in this respect, 
the present writer has certainly been influ- 
enced by his fair share of both. Perhaps the 
most glaring limitation is the audacity to 
attempt any generalization about “the local 
church,” for this implies some degree of 
accuracy in describing all of these institu- 
tions. As a matter of fact, I have known 
only a few, and the conclusions which fol- 
low are based primarily on experiences had 
in them. To the extent that this small sam- 
ple may have been unrepresentative, or the 
conclusions unfounded, the views expressed 
may be questionable. This possibility is 
clearly recognized at the outset. 

What, then, is the creativity and con- 
formity being considered in this essay? 
Starting with the latter, comformity is 
judged to be that tendency to make the 
status quo somewhat sacred; to see some 
element of evil or impropriety in attempts 
to change presently existing conditions. It 
is that spirit which finds superior value in 
the good ways of doing things which have 
been found, and that resists efforts pointed 
at abandoning these ways. On occasion it 
has even read scriptural support into this 
attitude from the Deuteronomic injunction 
to “remove not the ancient landmark which 
thy fathers established.” Conformity is that 
spirit which undoubtedly motivated a fic- 
tional local church to solemnly reject a pro- 
posal for a centennial celebration primarily 
because of the fact that none had ever been 
observed before! While the examples are 
obviously overdrawn, they will perhaps 
serve to establish some image of the con- 
cept of conformity being presented. 

Creativity is the other side of the coin. 


It is that spirit which is always at work 
seeking out new ways of approaching old 
circumstances. It does not fear the upset- 
ting of established patterns but rather wel- 
comes the opportunity of a new direction, 
a new technique, a new solution. This does 
not refer to change for the sake of change. 
The purpose is something quite different. 
This is change always followed by careful 
evaluation in terms of objectives to assess 
the quality of the newer approach. It is 
change with a tentativeness, that is always 
willing to return to former practice when 
the new proves of lesser value. In a word, 
the concept of creativity evident here is 
that spirit which makes nothing sacred 
other than the goals in view and is thus 
ready to adapt to whatever method prom- 
ises to be more effective in achieving these 
ends. 

A final presupposition is probably more 
debatable: namely, while recognizing that 
there are some very notable exceptions, by 
and large the Protestant local churches that 
are known to the writer are best character- 
ized by the term conformist, with only very 
moderate amounts of either thinking or 
practice that deserve to be called creative. 
It is our purpose to explore some of the 
factors which seem to have caused this con- 
dition. 


I 


Perhaps the proper place to start is the 
large local church. There seems to be a 
generally accepted assumption that the bet- 
ter quality of education is found in these 
huge institutions, and everyone knows of a 
few illustrations. Virgil Foster gave fur- 
ther credence to this notion when his small 
book was entitled How a Small Church Can 
Have Good Christian Education. 
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One reason for the prevalence of this 
idea is the fact that so many large churches 
have engaged one or more staff persons for 
full-time educational duties. On the sur- 
face this would appear to support the 
premise, since the church is investing its 
treasure in this way. In fact, however, such 
may not at all be true. More than one 
church, confronted with increasing num- 
bers of people and expanding pastoral du- 
ties, has elected to employ its first director. 
This has not necessarily implied a strong 
interest in improved education, however. It 
may have meant only that the over-worked 
minister was least happy in his role as edu- 
cational leader and saw this opportunity to 
assign these tasks to another. Thus, size 
alone does not guarantee the strong con- 
cerns which may lead to the creativity which 
characterizes good education; and further, 
the presence of a director (or minister) of 
education in the large church does not auto- 
matically produce this result either. It is 
this latter facet of the problem (the church 
with the direccor) which is most perplex- 
ing. 


Two factors — and perhaps many more 
— are probably responsible for even the 
large church with full-time leadership fail- 


ing to achieve its potential of effective, 
imaginative, creative education. On the 
first, only some passing comments can be 
offered. It would appear that we have been 
too successful in selling churches on their 
need for directors. They have not only 
been sold; they are oversold, and little evi- 
dence is needed to support the conclusion. 
Any denominational or academic placement 
officer knows that demand always far ex- 
ceeds supply, and this produces the ever- 
present temptation to fill positions with 
persons holding only minimal qualifica- 
tions, usually wich unfortunate results. On 
occasion the person will have other educa- 
tional experience but no training in re- 
ligious education. Or, and this is equally 
problematical, the candidate will be a young 
seminarian with the standard B.D. degree 
including little or nothing beyond the one 
or two required courses designed for the 
parish minister, not the education director. 
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Having been trained for the role of pastor 
(in which education would be only one 
among many demands upon his leadership), 
he suddenly finds himself in a church where 
the only demand is for educational leader- 
ship. When this does occur (and a recent 
University of Pittsburgh doctoral study of 
directors in one denomination revealed that 
it was happening much more often than 
anyone suspected), leadership is performed 
at only a minimal level in which custodial 
care is given to the program, and remedial 
or creative guidance is largely lacking. 
Graduate schools must do a better job of 
identifying the potential director early in 
his academic career and guiding him into 
the appropriate training experiences. Re- 
lated to this is the need to give local-church 
educational work sufficient status to attract 
more talented young persons into this vo- 
cational area. 


The second phase of the director's re- 
sponsibility for creative educational leader- 
ship is an area in which the graduate schools 
have considerable responsibility. It has been 
this writer’s observation that such institu- 
tions have produced better practitioners 
than scholars of religious education. Per- 
haps this is caused by the fact that techni- 
cal scholarship has not been the primary 
goal; that what the local church needs is 
someone who is able to move into it and go 
to work, helping people with their prob- 
lems, etc. This is certainly not to be ques- 
tioned. Any effective director must be able 
to function in this practical manner, and 
it cannot be denied even for a2 moment. 
However, if the director is to be creative, 
he must be something of a philosopher as 
well as mimeograph operator. He needs to 
think long and clearly about what his own 
faith means; what his beliefs are, not just 
those of his church’s creed; what the edu- 
cational process is; how religious formation 
in human experience takes place; and so 
forth. And his practice — if it is to have 
coherence, continuity and creativity — must 
grow out of these thoughts in depth. Where 
directors lack the interest or ability to en- 
gage in these disciplined inquiries, the grad- 
uate school is probably largely responsible. 
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This is a plea for more careful and serious 
attempts by graduate faculties to help their 
students do the intensive thinking within 
their own theological frameworks that may 
lead to continued functioning at this higher 
level after graduation. Philosophy can 
never substitute for efficient practice. But 
practice which does not proceed logically 
from a clear, consistent educational philoso- 
phy tends to be confused and often unre- 
lated (or even contrary) to the ultimate 
goals of the Church. It is unfortunate that 
even the church with the full-time director 
frequently suffers from this deficiency in 
understanding of purpose. 

What can be done about it? Two things 
seem obvious. One: the world of religious 
educational scholarship must assume greater 
responsibility for producing more and bet- 
ter literature dealing with the “what” and 
“why” of religious education, and this could 
undoubtedly be done (without any real 
loss) at the expense of the already too 
voluminous quantity of “how to” books. 
Secondly: the academic world must work 
harder at the task of developing within its 
students a more adequate understanding of 
this philosophical aspect of their vocations. 
As they become more competent students of 
the philosophy of religious nurture, it may 
be hoped that they will become more crea- 
tive in their roles as local-church leaders. A 
recent institute with a group of directors 
illustrates this need. While discussing cur- 
rent literature, it became almost painfully 
evident that very few were reading any of 
the more difficult volumes dealing with the 
philosophy of religious nurture. At the 
same time they did exhibit thorough famil- 
iarity with the various program helps 
which were new. If this was in any way a 
representative sample, it demonstrates the 
weakness in the training that they had re- 
ceived. 

Before leaving the director, one word in 
his defense must be written. Joseph Sittler’s 
recent Christian Century article on “The 
Maceration of the Minister” states it very 
well. Briefly, it was Professor Sittler’s thesis 
that the multitude of duties expected of the 
minister made it difficult — if not impos- 
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sible — for him to be the kind of leader 
which the seminary faculty envisaged in the 
training provided. This auysis seems not 
at all confined to the senior parish clergy- 
man; it applies to the minister-director as 
readily. Perhaps the sheer quantity of these 
congregational expectations is “chewing up 
into little bits” the much-belabored educa- 
tional leader. To the extent that this is ac- 
curate it is probably too much to expect 
creativity in the midst of overwork. 


II 


Leaving professional leadership, a few 
words about the membership at large will 
perhaps help in the analysis of creativity 
and conformity. These words will be di- 
rected at a characterization of congregations, 
or at least some prevalent conditions. The 
church — and this means local churches — 
has too uncritically accepted the standards 
of the American business community as its 
own. The manufacturer who sells twice as 
much as his competitor is usually deemed 
to be doubly successful. Even improve- 
ment of the product is seldom little more 
than a technique for further sales expansion. 

The church has tended to copy this type 
of evaluation. The standard answer to a 
query as to how the church is progressing 
is tO quote comparative statistics — last 
year vs. this year. One can build quite a 
rationale for this. If the mission of the 
Church is to carry the Gospel to every crea- 
ture, numerical data do seem to be relevant. 
It would appear that progress has been 
made. But the objectionable implication in 
this is the simple equation of greater num- 
bers with better education. Few churchmen 
approve of this in theory, yet almost all re- 
sort to it in evaluating accomplishments. 

What effect does this obsession with 
numerical standards of growth have on the 
local church’s creativity? The tendency is 
probably the most serious in the expanding 
suburban churches which are usually cited 
as Protestantism’s best examples of creative 
religious education. The criterion for this 
citation is their growth during the post-war 
years. Actually growth may have had little 
or nothing to do with quality. With the 
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population swelling into the suburbs, such 
a church can hardly help but be numerical- 
ly successful. The church and the people 
were both there, and they almost inevitably 
got together. This problem is demonstrated 
by the experience of one such congregation 
which appointed a committee on evaluation. 
After diligently studying the records and 
program for some time, the committee pre- 
pared several charts and diagrams using 
them to show that an average of thirty per 
cemt increase in participation had been 
achieved. It appended the recommendation 
that the program be continued without 
change, since it had been so clearly success- 
ful. 

This is but one church, to be sure, and 
it may not be typical of many others. But 
there does seem to be something of this 
same spirit in all churches. Where even 
moderate numerical success is evident, the 
tendency is to credit this to effective pro- 
gramming, and we become complacent. 
When discerning observers suggest more 
creative ideas, there is often a fear of try- 
ing them lest present achievements be sac- 


rificed. This is conformity of the worst 
kind; i.e, that which makes anything crea- 
tive to be evil. 

The church needs to establish new stand- 
ards of evaluation which are not borrowed 


from the secular culture. The focus of this 
measurement must be what is actually hap- 
pening to participants, rather than merely 
counting them. It is entirely appropriate 
to seek to serve ever greater numbers of 
people. But the church errs when it as- 
sumes that doing this is primary evidence 
of effective religious nurture. It is the 
writer's judgment that the more evaluation 
in which we engage, the less we will tend 
to conform to existing practices, for we 
will discover that much less than we had 
hoped for is actually happening to persons 
in our midst. 


Ill 


A final condition affecting the churches 
today is that “erosion of particularity” about 
which Martin Marty wrote recently in The 
New Shape of American Religion (Harper 
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& Bros., 1958). He described this as “re- 
ligion-in-general,” the tendency of the 
masses of people to give assent to religion 
as a vague, rather unspecified commitment. 
A major identifying characteristic is the 
blurring of the lines of demarcation be- 
tween the various religious groups even to 
the point of their virtual obliteration. 
While some may feel that this analysis is 
somewhat overdrawn, in broad outline it is 
difficult to reject. 


It is not the purpose here either to sup- 
port or condemn this fading of ideological 
particulars, but rather to comment on its 
influence on religious education. In many 
respects this has been useful, for it has made 
possible certain steps forward in the pur- 
suit of ecumenicity. But it has also had a 
negative result. For as a church loses its 
sense of clear-cut purpose, it suffers a cor- 
responding dimming of the mission which 
should guide it in its work. While at the 
very time that there is a continued voicing 
of loyalty to the founder of the Church, 
there is also a growing tendency to know 
less and less about what this means. And 
as perception of the objective which called 
the Church into existence is lost, we also 
lose the measuring device by which the only 
accurate validation of program can be made. 


When this occurs churches begin to turn 
away from ultimate standards and settle for 
proximate ones. In religious education this 
has the effect of converting norms into the 
accepted success patterns of the day among 
the churches, norms which may or may not 
have any close relationship with the higher 
goals of the Church. We look around us 
to observe what others — and in the con- 
temporary American cultural ethic they are 
our competitors — are doing. After sur- 
veying their programs, we adopt and/or 
adapt to our own situation and thereby con- 
form to the best of prevailing practice. In 
many instances this is done without any 
thought as to whether the practice is valid 
within our own heritage. Its validity is 
determined by the pragmatic test of work- 
ability in another setting with another 
group. This would appear to be conformity 
at its worst; i.e, the tendency to do what 
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others are doing only because they have 
found it useful. 


IV 


The preceding comments have perhaps 
made conformity appear to be an unmixed 
evil, and creativity a blessing of opposite 
proportions. Such has not been the intent, 
however. The writer is not really objecting 
to conformity in its essence, but rather to 
the tendency of churches to conform to less 
than the highest values and_ standards. 
Nothing short of the will of God is worthy 
of our ultimate loyalty. Yet the church 
often is quite willing to remain bound with- 
in conformist strictures which are far re- 
moved from the divine demands. What is 
here recommended is that spirit of adven- 
ture which everlastingly seeks out God's 
will, holding nothing sacred but the present 
understanding of it and being always will- 
ing to abandon yesterday’s achievements 
when tomorrow's insights outmode them. 
This is nothing less than conformity to the 
God of us all, practiced in that creative way 
which is always pursuing new, better meth- 


ods of service. This is the healthy, dynamic 


balance between conformity and creativity. 

Our clue might be taken from the New 
Testament. Both Jesus and Paul demon- 
strate it well in that both had ultimate loy- 
alty only for the God who had commis- 
sioned them. Neither hesitated to shed the 
bounds of his contemporary religious cul- 
ture when it was found to be inadequate. 
On numerous occasions Jesus proclaimed, 
“Moses (or the Law) said, but I say unto 
you....” Paul had no fears in casting 
aside the demands of the Law when he 
found them blinding men’s eyes. And re- 
formers through the centuries have been 
similarly sensitized by rediscovering the 
ultimate, rather than some intermediate, 
mission of the Church. As we become re- 
awakened to these truths and begin to eval- 
uate our current loyalties to what have 
never been more than means, perhaps we 
will be ever more willing to abandon what- 
ever does not measure up even though it 
be well established among us. This is 
creativity of the best kind — nothing less 
than making disciples of all men, the task 
to which we have been called. This is our 
purpose as educators. 








Is It a Protestant or Catholic Dilemma? 


Intellectuals Within the Church 


ROTESTANTS have read with much inter- 

est the writings of John Tracy Ellis and 
Thomas O’Dea on the production of Catho- 
lic intellectuals? These two writers believe 
that the Catholic Church in America has not 
produced an adequate number of intellec- 
tuals in proportion to the Catholic popula- 
tion. Unfortunately, it may be all too easy 
for Protestants to take pleasure in drawing 
unwarranted and superficial conclusions 
from such writings, and, in consequence, to 
take satisfaction in a kind of smugness 
which makes us oblivious to the implica- 
tions of all such discussion for the Protestant 
churches. It is important to note that the 
present debate presents no evidence to sup- 
port a negative conclusion, either by a Prot- 
estant or anyone else, concerning the actual 
quality, in any specific case, of the intellec- 
tual life of Catholics. 

A PROTESTANT intellectual, even with 
only a meager acquaintance with contempo- 
rary Catholic intellectuals, should have the 
healthiest respect for thinkers of the calibre 
of Barbara Ward, Christopher Dawson, or 
Jacques Maritain. One might, to be sure, 
disagree vehemently with some of the con- 
clusions of these writers, but I doubr if any 
informed Protestant would want to dis- 
parage the intellectual credentials or quality 
of thought exemplified by these three or 
many other Catholic scholars. Also, it seems, 
on the surface, that any discussion as to the 
quantitative production of intellectuals with- 
in the Catholic Church is strictly a Catholic 
concern. There is, however, an area of im- 
plied ambiguity involved in the writing on 


1Teaching Fellow, Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, Cornell University. 


2John Tracy Ellis, American Catholics and the 
Intellectuals; Thomas O’Dea, American Catholic 
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this subject which may be the legitimate 
concern of Protestants. 

This involves certain implied premises 
which are used to judge whether or not the 
production of scholars within Catholicism is 
adequate or satisfactory in relationship to 
the number of adherents to the faith. These 
connotations are of interest to Protestants in 
as much as they are understood to include 
implications as to the nature of intellectual 
activity among Protestants. It is a logical 
fact that to state a problem there must be 
some criteria against which one judges the 
satisfactory and unsatisfactory conditions of 
a specific situation. Catholic writers con- 
cerned with the subject of Catholic intel- 
lectual life seem to use several standards 
by which to judge Catholic intellectual ac- 
tivity. These standards of reference are 
three: 

1. The general problem of the intellec- 
tual im American society. 

2. The secular intellectuals. 

3. Intellectuals and scholars in other re- 

ligious groups. 
I will not discuss the first, since it is not 
my purpose to attempt to detail the general 
problems of the intellectual in Western so- 
ciety. Excellent work has already been 
done on this subject by certain sociological 
writers, for example, Julien Benda, Karl 
Mannheim, and now Thomas O'Dea. Let 
us look, then, at the second reference group 
and discuss the general confusion Catholic 
writers involve themselves in by not clearly 
specifying whether or not they are, in reality, 
comparing their own intellectual achieve- 
ments with the secular intellectuals. 

Although we do not want to make the 
error of reducing the religions of the West 
to some vague synthesis of diluted essences, 
some people might argue that there is some- 
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thing within religion per se, or the Christian 
tradition in particular, which militates 
against intellectualism. This argument 
simply ignores a number of facts of history, 
but in the larger sociological context of our 
own society; it is interesting to speculate 
whether or not our outstanding intellectuals, 
university teachers, scientists, are by and 
large, committed to any religious com- 
munity. Unfortunately, there is not very 
good evidence on this point. There are, 
however, several methodological pitfalls that 
should be avoided in assessing what evi- 
dence there is. 


In the first place, one should not assume 
that if a particular scholar or student is not 
known to be a Jew or Catholic, that he is 
therefore a Protestant. This seems like a 
simplistic notion; nevertheless, it is known 
that a number of people may list them- 
selves as Protestant in answering a ques- 
tionnaire, whereas they may have only the 
most nebulous relationship to any historic 
Protestant community. In the second place, 
I have read statements by Catholic writers 
which imply that certain colleges and uni- 


versities such as Harvard, Yale, Chicago, etc. 


are Protestant. It is ,true that they were 
Protestant in their origin and may even 
now have a Protestant seminary attached, 
but on the whole they are not to be con- 
sidered Protestant institutions. They are 
certainly not religious in their ethos in the 
same way a Catholic university would be, 
and if they do produce a large number of 
scholars, this does not in any sense reflect 
directly to the credit of Protestant intel- 
lectualism. It may simply indicate that 
secular institutions do a better job quanti- 
tatively in producing scholars. If this is the 
case, we might want to make qualitative 
judgments concerning this fact, but we 
would still have to ask ourselves the ques- 
tion why? Yet it seems ¢o me this is the 
kind of question we need to ask in terms of 
gross data before we can really judge our 
own more specific problems as to the rela- 
tive amount of intellectual life within our 
respective traditions. There is little sys- 
tematic information on this point. 

A graduate student at Cornell University 


is studying Cornell's graduate students in 
physics and chemistry as to their basic values 
in relationship to science. In interviewing 
a number of these students as to the basic 
motivations which sent them into science as 
a career, only two or three have ever men- 
tioned religion as having any relationship to 
their choice of occupation. Probably there 
are a number of these students who are 
either Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish, but in 
the context of their everyday life as it relates 
to their careers, they evidently do not see 
much connection between their religious 
beliefs and their intellectual activities. Per- 
haps they do not articulate the connections 
that do exist, but, in any case, this kind of 
problem adds to the difficulty of properly 
assessing the impact of a religious tradition 
upon intellectual life. It looks as if a crea- 
tive intellectual tradition in contemporary 
America is largely a secular tradition. 

TURNING NOW to the third standard of 
reference, we will discuss the general diffi- 
culty in using Protestantism as a reference 
group from which to judge Catholic intel- 
lectual activity. I define a Protestant as 
one who is active in and committed to a 
Protestant church, and who knows some- 
thing of Protestant history and theology. 
With this in mind, I would like to know 
how well or how poorly Protestants are do- 
ing in making an impact on the intellectual 
life of the American nation — not just in 
terms of the publication of books, etc., but 
also in terms of the number of Ph.D.’s pro- 
duced in both the humanities and the sci- 
ences. I regret to say that I do not know 
of the existence of this kind of information. 
There are, however, several salient features 
within the Protestant tradition which cre- 
ate problems for the intellectual and cause 
me to think that we are not doing as well 
as we think; and, in turn, make it not only 
uncharitable, but also naive if we take any 
special pleasure in discovering that Catholics 
have some sort of problem in stimulating 
intellectual activity. 

It is well known that there are a rela- 
tively large number of scholars who come 
out of the Jewish community, but the rela- 
tionship of Protestant thought and life to 
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modern scholarship is not at all clear-cut or 
obvious. The fact that Protestantism is his- 
torically truncated into rather different divi- 
sions, often in which the initiating schism 
was over educational policy, is in itself a 
factor which infinitely complicates the mat- 
ter. There are, however, two factors which, 
in my opinion, would make one think that 
the Protestant community cannot afford to 
be complacent over its own intellectual ac- 
tivity. And, as a result, it would be un- 
wise to make judgments concerning Catho- 
lic intellectual activity on the basis of either 
an implied or articulated comparison with 
Protestantism. These facts are in one in- 
stance theological, and in the other, struc- 
tural or sociological. 

Both Luther and Calvin were university- 
trained men. Calvin, in particular, was in- 
fluenced by the Renaissance and the recov- 
ery of the Greek and Roman classics. It 
would not be fair to characterize either 
Luther or Calvin as anti-intellectual. They 
were, to be sure, prisoners of their own date 
and time. There was, however, a certain 
strong potentiality for anti-intellectualism 
within the thought of these Protestant Re- 
formers. This was their emphasis upon 
individual faith and private experience. Both 
Luther and Calvin were appalled at anti- 
nomianism; nevertheless, it was easy for cer- 
tain “enthusiasts” to transform faith and 
religious experience from a method into a 
private and particular goal. Thus the idea 
of universal values as objects of reason lost 
its persuasive force. It would be fruitless 
to trace the entire problem of anti-intellec- 
tualism within Protestantism. Certainly 
Protestants produced their share of im- 
portant intellectuals in both Europe and 
America, but so did the Catholic community. 
Counting names would not be too meaning- 
ful, but it may be useful to call attention to 
a strong undercurrent of anti-intellectualism 
within American Protestantism. 

Since many evangelical Protestant churches, 
the Baptists, Methodists, etc., placed a great 
deal of emphasis upon private conversion 
experience, being saved, receiving the Holy 
Spirit, etc., there was often in these churches 
a certain suspicion of the educated man. 
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There were a number of factors involved in 
this, including the mobility of the Western 
frontier, class distinctions, the lack of fi- 
nancial resources, the level of education of 
the average parishioner, etc. Regional fac- 
tors played their part; and in a number of 
sect churches to this day a clergyman does 
not need a special education, or special 
knowledge of the scripture or history, but 
rather he is accepted or rejected on the basis 
of whether or not he has had a certain ex- 
perience, that is, the experience of being 
saved. If it can be argued that one of the 
most important streams of historical influ- 
ence directed towards the understanding of 
a religious tradition is the clergymen, or 
laymen with similar training, then the suc- 
cess of a religious tradition in channeling 
these people into wider intellectual contacts 
could be conceived as a measure of its in- 
tellectual success. This is one way a reli- 
gion could be thought of as making connec- 
tion with the general culture of a society — 
through sending its trained and committed 
religious personnel into a wide variety of 
social and intellectual contacts. Protestant- 
ism faces a special problem at this point. 
This is the fact that Protestants, on the 
whole, do not have an adequate organic 
theory of the nature of the Church as a 
unified and structured historical entity. A 
number of Protestant theologians have recog- 
nized this and have become concerned with 
what they call the theology of the Church, 
and the World Council of Churches has had 
to debate this problem. Yet it is safe to say 
that most probably the average Protestant 
does not conceive of the Church much be- 
yond particular religious acts within his 
own denomination. 

Thinking strictly on the level of the 
clergyman, I think it is clear that there is a 
special problem faced by the Protestant re- 
ligious intellectual concerning his role as a 
professional intellectual and his religious 
status. The Protestant clergyman who 
wishes to enter into scholarly work, to relate 
his church and faith to the broader streams 
of contemporary thought, is almost inevita- 
bly pushed in the direction of specific. work 
in religious thought, theology, New Testa- 
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ment, philosophy of religion, etc. If he 
doesn’t move in this more specific direction, 
he is apt to lose his religious status. Thus 
the religious activity of the person is seg- 
mented from his activity as an intellectual, 
and because of the emphasis upon private 
faith within the Protestant tradition as a 
specific end in itself, there is also a tend- 
ency to minimize intellectual activity. 
There are certainly a number of Prot- 
estants who have become scholars of justi- 
fied distinction, but it is interesting to com- 
pare as an ideal case what the reaction would 
be to a Protestant clergyman who becomes 
a physicist over against, let us say, a Jesuit. 
Nine chances out of ten the Protestant 
would be thought of, by his fellow Prot- 
estants, as no longer a minister and might 
be thought of as having left the church. The 
Jesuit would, I am sure, still be thought of 
by both Protestants and Catholics as a priest. 
Our average Protestant would say that our 
Protestant physicist is no longer a minister 
because he no longer performs the function 
of a minister, ic, leading public worship 
and preaching. This attitude would, in turn, 
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minimize the actual structural and psychic 
support that a Protestant clergyman would 
receive if he attempted to become trained 
as a scholar in certain non-religious fields 
such as sociology or chemistry. 

IN SUMMARY, this paper is simply trying 
to point out that the kinds of questions 
raised by Father Ellis and Dr. O'Dea need 
to be raised also concerning Protestantism. 
It is not for Protestants to judge the internal 
debate within Catholicism, but Catholic 
writings on educational and intellectual 
problems are of interest to men of good 
will and education in terms of the implica- 
tions of judgment which may involve other 
religious communities as standards of refer- 
ence. It seems to me that one might easily 
construe the implied premise that Catholic 
scholars are judged in comparison to Prot- 
estant scholars. If this is the case, then the 
yardstick for judgment is not at all precise 
or clear. Protestantism: has its own signifi- 
cant problems at this point and there is very 
little sociological evidence as to the actual con- 
tribution of committed Protestants to schol- 
arly thought outside the field of religion. 
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HE 57 ABSTRACTS printed below have 

been assembled with the cooperation of 
professors and graduate students in 26 
schools. They represent research completed 
between July 1959 and June 1960. Per- 
sons interested in reviewing a complete dis- 
sertation may usually obtain it on inter- 
library loan from the library of the school 
granting the degree. Do mot address re- 
quests for dissertations to this magazine or 
to the National Council of Churches. 


BEAN, FRANK D. The Interrelationships 
of Organized Religion and Certain Other 
Community Subsystems in Five Selected 
Communities of Kentucky with Implica- 
tions for Education Administration. Ed.D., 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., 
1960. 198 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: C. Howard Eckel, 
chairman, Lyman V. Ginger, James W. 
Gladden, L. E. Meece, Willis A. Sutton, Jr. 

Problem and Limits: To isolate and study 
the interrelationships of organized religion 
and certain other community subsystems in 
five Kentucky communities and determine 
implications for the improvement of educa- 
tional administration therefrom 

The five communities were the seats of 
government of counties that represented 
five levels of isolation along a rural-urban 
continuum. 

The frame of reference through which 
the data were studied centered around two 
important sociological concepts: (1) or- 
ganized religion as a medium of community 
integration or disintegration, and (2) the 
subsystem as a fundamental component of 
the community. 

Procedure: Data were collected through 
interviews with selected subsystem leaders, 
all resident ministers, and certain educa- 


tional leaders in each community. Inter- 
viewees were asked to give descriptions of 
the interactions between organized religion 
and each of the other selected subsystems, 
particularly education. These statements, 
plus other opinions provided by the respond- 
ents, became the bases for identifying or- 
ganized religion’s interrelationships with 
other community components (the sub- 
systems) and for evaluating it as a force in 
community life. 

Findings and Conclusions: The five com- 
munities appeared to be more similar than 
dissimilar, as they were evaluated in terms 
of organized religion and its interrelation- 
ships with other community subsystems. The 
differences in organized religion in the com- 
munities were not consistent enough to re- 
late them to the pattern of the isolation 
continuum or any other pattern. 

There was general agreement from com- 
munity to community that organized reli- 
gion interacted most with the subsystems of 
recreation, social welfare, education, and 
health, and interacted least with politics, ag- 
riculture, industry, and labor. 

The five communities appeared more 
sacred than secular in their cultures. Tradi- 
tionally-held values seemed to be predoiui- 
nant in each of them, although this study 
dealt only with values as expressed through 
organized religion. The fact that it served 
as an integrating force in the communities 
was brought out repeatedly by leaders’ and 
ministers’ comments regarding organized re- 
ligion’s contacts with the various subsystems 
and by the reports of educational officials 
regarding the influence of organized reli- 
gion on education. 


BISHOP, ROBERT LEE. A Survey of Bible 
Knowledge and Comprehension in 117 
Selected Southern Baptist Churches. 
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D.R.E., 

Seminary, 

pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Robert A. Proc- 
tor, Sabin P. Landry, Findley B. Edge. 


Problem and Limits: To construct and 
standardize two tests on the life and teach- 
ings of Christ for respondents nine years of 
age through adulthood, and to discover the 
extent of the relationship, if any, between 
scores obtained on these tests and the fac- 
tors of age, sex, number of years in Sunday 
school, highest grade completed in public 
school, size of church, type of church, regu- 
larity of Sunday school attendance, and use 
of uniform or closely-graded Sunday school 
material. 


Southern Baptist 
Louisville, Ky. 


Theological 
1960. 209 


Procedure: Local churches throughout the 
South and Southwest were asked to admin- 
ister the tests to every person present in the 
Sunday school on any given Sunday. More 
than 10,000 took the tests, which were 
scored locally by use of an answer stencil. 
Each year was scored separately through age 
sixteen. Respondents were then grouped in- 
to the following brackets: 17-21, 22-24, 
25-34, 35-44, 45-54, 55 and up. Separate 
percentile tables were constructed for each 
sex through the 17-21 age bracket. 

A Pearson product-moment correlation 
of .95 by the test-retest method was obtained 
for Test A, which consists of 50 questions 
on the life of Christ. A similar correlation 
of .90 was obtained for Test B, consisting 
of 25 questions on an interpretation of 
Christ’s teachings. Either test requires 59 
minutes for administration. A  product- 
moment correlation of .40 was obtained 
between the scores on Test A and scores on 
the verbal ability section of the GATB. 
Test B yielded .43. 

Findings and Conclusions: 1. There is a 
correlation of .89= .02 between scores on 
Test A and chronological age for ages nine 
through twenty-five. This is reduced to 
.11= .02 for the older age group. Cor- 
responding figures for Test B are .95+ .02 
and 54+ .02. 

2. Girls tend to make higher scores than 
boys. For Test A, the difference is-as high 
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as seven percent for the age group 9-12, 
dropping to one percent for adults. Cor- 
responding figures for Test B are 4.56 and 
3.16 percent. 

3. The partial correlations existing be- 
tween scores and number of years in Sunday 
school, highest grade completed in public 
school, and size of church are so small as to 
be insignificant. They range from .05 to 
.13, utilizing the Kendall tau. However, it 
is felt that the low correlation between the 
scores and the years in Sunday school re- 
flects the fact that there was no qualitative 
measure of attendance. See (5) below. 

4. A contingency coefficient of .29 for 
Test A and .41 for Test B, significant at 
far beyond the .001 level of confidence, 
exists between scores and type of church 
(rural, village, town, or city). 

5. The tests were given to a group of 
128 high school seniors and then divided 
according to whether the student reported 
attending Sunday school four times monthly 
or any less amount. It seemed to make no 
difference whether the student went to Sun- 
day school three times a month or not at 
all. But those who reported attending four 
times monthly made a 21 percent higher 
score on Test A, significant at the .01 level, 
and a six percent higher score on Test B, 
significant at the .05 level. 

6. A comparison was made of the weight- 
ed mean scores on Test A and Test B for 
four groups of pupils: boys 9-16 who re- 
ported using uniform quarterlies; boys 9-16 
using closely-graded quarterlies; girls 9-16 
using uniform quarterlies; girls 9-16 using 
closely-graded materials. All materials are 
those published by the Sunday School Board 
of the Southern Baptist Convention. In 
three cases out of four, those using uniform 
lesson materials made higher scores. How- 
ever, since pupil reports were accepted, it is 
probable that many pupils were misclassi- 
fied. 


BOURNE, JOHN ELLIS. The Educational 
Thought of Vincent of Beauvais. Ed.D., 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 


1960. 


Summary: Portraying in his own life the 
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religious and intellectual ideals of one of the 
very vigorous centuries of Western Christi- 
anity, the age of the rise of the University, 
Vincent of Beauvais summarized much of 
the learning of the past and suggested ways 
to capitalize upon that knowledge. Although 
he was overshadowed by many original and 
creative philosophers and theologians, his 
writings remained authoritative, influencing 
writers and educators for centuries. 


Born just before the end of the twelfth 
century, Vincent was a student for several 
years at the young University of Paris when 
the first Dominican friars arrived. Although 
Vincent wrote ten relatively minor works 
on theological and religious subjects, his 
chief claim to fame rests on three major 
works, the Speculum Majus, the De Erudi- 
tione Filiorum Nobtlium, and the De Morals 
Principis Institutione; the latter two, un- 
doubtedly, the fourth and first books, re- 
spectively, of the unfinished Opus Uns- 
versale De Statu Principis. All of his works 
display the early scholastic’s tendency to 
blend philosophy and theology and to con- 
sider philosophy the broader discipline, em- 


bracing theology as one of its components. 

The Speculum Majus, the greatest of the 
medieval encyclopedias, attempted to gather 
all that was known or thought to be true 
about the nature of man and the universe, 
the content and methods of learning, and 
the history of man from the beginning of 


time to Vincent’s own day. Literally thous- 
ands of direct and indirect quotations from 
more than 2000 works by 450 authors fill 
9885 chapters of 80 books, distributed in 
three Specula, the Naturale, the Doctrinale, 
and the Historiale. The wonder in such a 
work is not that it is imperfect and often 
appears naive to modern man; it is rather 
that one man, almost alone, could have ac- 
complished so much in an age of limited re- 
sources. 

The De Eruditione repeats in summary 
form most of Vincent's theory on the needs, 
purposes, and methods of education already 
presented in the Doctrimale; it omits almost 
all of the vast store of information supplied 
as the content of the curriculum in the 
three parts of the Speculum. 
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Drawing chiefly from Aristotle, Seneca, 
Pliny, and Cicero among the ancient pagans, 
from the sapiential books of the Old Testa- 
ment and much of the New, and from many 
of the Greek and Latin Fathers of the 
Church, as well as from numbers of the 
minor writers of the patristic and pre- 
scholastic periods, Vincent proposed an 
education that was primarily religious in 
purpose, intellectual and verbal in method. 
It was a pattern that could not be limited to 
the few years of formal schooling or dele- 
gated completely to substitutes and profes- 
sionals. Rather, it was the duty of all adults 
through formal and informal action to lead 
children and adolescents in forming right 
habits and attitudes and acquiring as much 
truth as possible until they reached the 
age of maturity and could continue inde- 
pendently the pursuit of wisdom, a process 
of understanding truth and choosing good- 
ness. Such a broad extension of the 
meaning and process of education made 
possible the inclusion of all the goals still 
recognized as important ends of schooling, 
although they often appeared in forms pe- 
culiar to an earlier and simpler way of life. 


BRAUN, DOROTHY L. A Historical Study 
of the Origin and Development of the 
Seabury Series of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. Ph.D., New York University, 
New York, N. Y., 1960. 355 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Lee A. Belford, 

Alonzo F. Myers, Beatrice J. Hurley. 
Problem: Commensurate with the rising 

interest in curriculum, in 1945 the Prot- 

estant Episcopal Church, not having its own 
curriculum, requested that such materials be 
prepared. By 1957 its Department of Chris- 
tian Education had completed a closely- 
graded, 11-year curriculum, from pre-school 
through grade nine. This study endeavored 
to trace historically the methods used and 
procedures developed by the Episcopal 

Church, noting its efforts to achieve a syn- 

thesis of the life-centered and content-cent- 

ered principles of curricular theory. 
Procedure: Minutes of the National 

Council of the Episcopal Church, the De- 

partment of Christian Education, and its 
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Divisions provided the skeletal framework 
of the study. These were supplemented by 
records, reports, and correspondence in the 
files of the Department, and by interviews 
with fifty persons — present and past De- 
partment officers, National Council and 
co-opted members, consultants and_ staff 
members. 


Findings and Conclusions: Calling upon 
leaders in every phase of the church’s edu- 
cational program as well as upon secular 
educators, the Department developed a dy- 
namic approach to curriculum which drew 
upon insights from the fields of child de- 
velopment, educational psychology, sociology, 
and group dynamics, as well as theology and 
related subjects. The staff endeavored to 
write materials that would take into con- 
sideration the existential situation at each 
age level and enable teachers to help pupils 
see the relevance of the Christian gospel to 
present life problems. Through several 
rounds of experimental classes, the staff 
developed courses requiring the teacher to 
begin with pupils’ needs rather than with 
content. 

Convinced that new materials alone would 
not solve the church’s problems, the Depart- 
ment undertook a large-scale training pro- 
gram for clergy and laity. Through various 
means the staff emphasized that every ex- 
perience of life is a theological experience, 
and the atmosphere of home and parish of 
greater importance than a new set of teach- 
ing materials. They sought to develop con- 
cerned groups within each parish, through 
which the total life and program of the par- 
ish would be revitalized and from which 
would come leaders and teachers with a 
vital personal faith, basic for use of the new 
curriculum. Content would come, not only 
from the teachers’ manuals, but from the 
Church’s Teaching Series — six volumes 
setting forth the teachings and work of the 
Episcopal Church — the result of corporate 
scholarship by an Author's Committee repre- 
senting differing churchmanship traditions. 


BROWN, ANTHONY M. A Study of 
Discipline Concepts in Catholic and Secu- 
lar Education from a Roman Catholic 
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Poimt of View. Ed.D. Montana State 

University, Missoula, Mont. 1958. 532 

pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Vernon Sletten, 
James Short, Bert Sappenfield, Gordon 
Browder, Linus Carlton, Henry Knapp. 


Problem: To discover and compare disci- 
pline concepts in the field of education. 
These concepts were those which were often 
called “Catholic” and those which, by way 
of contra-distinction were often called “non- 
Catholic” or secular. The Catholic concepts 
were examined according to principles ex- 
pounded in scholastic philosophy and psy- 
chology. The non-Catholic discipline con- 
cepts were examined according to certain 
secular philosophies and psychologies. 

Secondary purposes were: (1) to present 
a learning concept about Catholic and secu- 
lar discipline to the educational leaders of 
both schools of thought; (2) to develop this 
learning concept by way of an evaluation of 
existing knowledge on the subject; (3) to 
restrict the treatment to inherent discipline 
concepts unless a study of these concepts 
necessitated a perusal of other aspects of the 
philosophical and psychological systems; 
(4) to point out thet conduct was a basic 
study matter in the above systems; (5) to 
indicate the use of both spiritual and ma- 
terial motives for the promotion of disci- 
pline; (6) to advise the reader about certain 
disciplinary practices both within and with- 
out Catholic and public schools, and indicate 
at the same time particular similarities and 
differences; (7) to apply Catholic and secu- 
lar psychological and philosophical princi- 
ples to the study of the discipline concepts 
of certain Catholic and non-Catholic guid- 
ance experts. 


Findings: The basic Christian meaning of 
discipline, from a subjective point of view, 
was seen as the bringing of man’s revolting 
members under the reasonable control of his 
higher and more spiritual powers. From an 
objective viewpoint, it was noted that man 
needed some help from the outside which 
would enable him to see the truth more 
clearly, and to do the good more consistently. 
Evidence was offered to support the Catholic 
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position that God was the source of all au- 
thoritative help from outside, but delegated 
its expression to parents, school, and gov- 
ernment. In listing suggestions for obtain- 
ing discipline, the idea was presented of giv- 
ing much responsibility and consequent 
trust to students for promoting growth in 
self-discipline. 

Certain similarities and differences were 
revealed between Catholic and public school 
thought on the subject of discipline. This 
was done first through an investigation of 
the impact of the philosophies of naturalism, 
idealism, realism, and pragmatism on public 
school notions of education and discipline. 
Then psychological principles were applied 
to the idea of discipline. The secular prin- 
ciples of discipline were in turn applied to 
the study of the discipline concepts of guid- 
ance experts Charles Gilbert Wrenn, Ruth 
Strang, and Arthur Jones. Catholic philo- 
sophical and psychological principles were 
applied to the analysis of the work of guid- 
ance expert Carles Curran. The views on 
discipline of these four authors were com- 
pactly summarized by way of comparison, 
and their ideas were identified with the 
Catholic and public school philosophies and 
psychologies. 


CAMPBELL, NORRIS C. A Study of the 
Need for Counselor Preparation in the 
Department of Bible and Religious Edu- 
cation in Abilene Christian College. 
Ed.D., University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo., 1959. 225 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Clarence W. 

Failor, John R. Little, Robert W. McKean. 
Problem: To determine the need for coun- 

selor preparation in the Department of Bible 
and Religious Education in Abilene Chris- 
tian College. An attempt has been made to 
provide a basis for building a curriculum in 
the preparation of ministers that would ade- 
quately prepare them for competent dis- 
charge of the counseling phases of their 
work. 


Procedure: Findings were based primarily 
upon (1) completed questionnaires returned 
by a jury of experts; (2) completed ques- 
tionnaires returned by graduates of the De- 
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partment of Bible and Religious Education, 
and (3) an evaluation of the current cur- 
riculum offerings of the school. 

Findings: An evaluation of the current 
curricular offering in the Department of 
Bible and Religious Education was accom- 
plished using the following criteria: pro- 
gressiveness, purpose fulfillment, considera- 
tion of the learner, and consideration of the 
learning process. The current offering was 
compared as to progressiveness with the of- 
ferings of secular schools preparing counsel- 
ors, seminaries of various religious groups, 
and schools very similar to Abilene Chris- 
tian College. The present offering was 
evaluated as to purpose fulfillment accord- 
ing to the purposes stated in the school’s 
catalogue. The evaluation process produced 
evidence indicating that the current curric- 
ulum was not adequate for the preparation 
of ministers for the counseling aspects of 
their work. 


Implications and Recommendations: From 
the findings of the evaluation a group of im- 
plications regarding curriculum construction 
was formulated. 

1. Ministers 
tencies. 

2. Counselor competencies for ministers 
are essentially the same as for other coun- 
selors. 

3. Experts from various fields evidently 
agree on the competencies in counseling 
needed by ministers. 

4. Counselor preparation is a graduate 
level function. 

5. Am adequate program is possible in 
Abilene Christian College. 

A proposed curriculum was formulated 
which was based upon these implications. 


need counselor compe- 


CARROLL, DANIEL MARION. The De- 
velopment of Religious Education in the 
Baptist Work of Argentina, 1909-1959. 
D.R.E., Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas, 1960. 255 
pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: A. Donald Bell, 
chairman, Joe Davis Heacock, J. M. Price. 

Problem and Limits: To trace the develop- 
ment and influence of religious education in 
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the total Baptist work in Argentina since 
its beginning in 1909. This included the 
work of the unit organizations in the Baptist 
churches such as Sunday school, Baptist 
Young People’s Union, Woman’s Mission- 
ary Union and its related organizations, 
Baptist Training Union, and the Baptist 
Brotherhood. Also included in the study 
was the religious education work of the 
Baptist institutions and organizations of the 
Argentine Baptist Convention. 

Procedure: The author reviewed all the 
proceedings of the various organizations dur- 
ing the fifty year period. Reports from local 
churches, Baptist institutions .and schools 
were scrutinized. Books and literature rela- 
tive to the subject have been used, as well as 
personal letters, interviews, personal obser- 
vation, and information obtained from sixty- 
one Baptist churches in Argentina. 

Findings and Conclusions: 1. During 
most of the history of Argentine Baptists the 
Sunday school was considered by a ma- 
jority of the members as a children’s organi- 
zation. This idea has been rapidly changing 
in recent years. 

2. The training of local church workers 
during most of the history has not been 
emphasized to any notable degree. This 
accounts for the slow progress during many 
years but is being improved rapidly. 

3. The idea of “training in church mem- 
bership” was not the primary purpose of 
the Baptist Young People’s Union during 
most of the history. It was usually a fellow- 
ship organization. 

4. On the whole, adequate Sunday school 
literature has been available to the churches 
during most of the history, but usually a 
very small percentage of the churches or- 
dered and encouraged its use. This problem 
is fast decreasing. 

5. The lack in all the churches of ade- 
quate educational space in their buildings 
has been one of the greatest hindrances to 
the progress of religious education. With 
the new loan plan this need is slowly being 


met. 


6. The religious educational organiza- 
tions in the Baptist churches of Argentina 
during most of its history did not function 


as evangelistic agencies. Sunday schools were 
usually for children and most of the leaders 
did not believe that children under fifteen 
were ready for baptism and church mem- 
bership. The number of those making pub- 
lic profession of faith in Christ has been 
very low due to a lack of adequate educa- 
tional organizations in the churches. 

The basic conclusion is that the princi- 
ples of religious education used in the or- 
ganizations of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention in the United States are applicable 
and equally effective in Argentina when 
and where applied. 


CHARMA, SISTER MARIE SIENA. Per- 
sonal and Social Adjustment in Coeduca- 
tional and Separate Catholic Secondary 
Schools. Ed.D., Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Mich., 1959. 

Problem: An investigation for the pur- 
pose of determining whether the formal or- 
ganization of either a coeducational high 
school or a single-sex high school signifi- 
cantly affected the personal-social adjustment 
of adolescents. The influence of these two 
types of schools on the scholastic achieve- 
ment of the students was likewise studied. 


Procedure: Three hypotheses were tested 
by an analysis of variance: 1. The factors of 
school type, sex, grade, intelligence, and all 
their interactions have no significant effect 
on the personal adjustment of the subjects. 
2. The factors of school type, sex, grade, in- 
telligence, and all their interactions have no 
significant effect on the social adjustment 
of the subjects. 3. The factors of school 
type, sex, grade, intelligence, and all their 
interactions have no significant effect on the 
scholastic achievement of the subjects. 

A second part of the investigation at- 
tempted to study the students’ appraisals of 
their school’s morale. 

Two hundred students were selected from 
the ninth and twelfth grade boys and girls 
attending the three schools represented in 
the study: the first, a co-educational pa- 
rochial high school; the second, an all-boy 
school; and the third, a school for girls. The 
California Test of Mental Maturity, the Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality, the scholastic 
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marks for the year during which this study 
was conducted, and a Student Index were 
used to secure data. 


Findings: None of the factors had any 
effect on the personal adjustment of the sub- 
jects. The sex of the student was identified 
as a factor affecting social adjustment; the 
girls earned significanctly higher scores than 
the boys. Sex and intelligence were identi- 
fied as factors affecting scholastic achieve- 
ment; the girls achieved more scholastically 
than boys, and the more intelligent students 
received the best grades in school. None 
of the interactions were identified as signifi- 
cant ones in influencing either the personal- 
social adjustment or the achievement of the 
students. 


The students’ affirmative or negative re- 
sponses on the Student Index were translated 
by teacher judges into responses showing 
favor or disfavor toward the school, and 
these in turn were studied statistically by 
the method of critical ratios. This proce- 
dure led to the following general conclusions: 
1. Twelfth grade girls, regardless of the type 
of school, responded more favorably toward 
their school than twelfth grade boys. 


2. When the responses for students from 
the separate schools were compared with 
those from the co-educational school, all com- 
parisons, with the exception of that between 
ninth grade boys, showed significantly 
greater satisfaction within the separate 
school. 

3. In general, the girls were identified 
as the group most satisfied with the condi- 
tions existing in their schools. 


CLARK, PAUL A. The Emergence of a 
Church Sponsored College. Ph.D. Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., 1959. 


Problem: Southeastern Christian College 
began in 1949 in Louisville, Kentucky, spon- 
sored by the Church of Christ. The purpose 
of this study is (1) to show a historical 
background for the attitudes of the Church 
of Christ toward Southeastern Christian Col- 
lege; (2) to discover the attitudes of the 
members of this religious group toward the 
current issues and toward the social behavior 
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of the members within the churches; (3) to 
discover the attitudes of the members to- 
ward Southeastern Christian College, which 
includes a liberal arts junior college and a 
Bible institute which offers a pre-profes- 
sional ministerial education program; and 
(4) to show social change within the 
Church of Christ that has come about be- 
cause of the existence of Southeastern Chris- 
tian College. 


Procedure: This is a sociological study 
based on depth interviews with one hundred 
informants. The people interviewed were 
a cross-sectional representative sample which 
was purposely weighted to include many 
leaders of the church. 


Findings: The beginning of the move- 
ment came when Robert H. Boll led a group 
that splintered off from a larger group also 
known as the Church of Christ. He began 
Bible classes at the Portland Avenue Church 
of Christ in 1915 that developed into the 
Louisville Christian Training School in 1934. 
Kentucky Bible College, now Southeastern 
Christian College, began at this same 
church and was built around the Bible 
classes of Boll. In 1954 the college moved 
to Winchester to the campus formerly owned 
and operated by Kentucky Wesleyan Col- 
lege. 

The college’s program of education for 
ministers is new for the Church of Christ. 
Despite the newness informants expressed 
faith in the program and a need for a bet- 
ter trained clergy to meet the needs of the 
members in a more complex twentieth cen- 
tury society. There was a significantly large 
interest in training counseling as a qualifi- 
cation for ministers. 


The beginning of Southeastern Christian 
College has increased the awareness of the 
church members of the value of education. 
It has made possible a greater cooperation 
between the congregations. This greater 
cooperation and the fact that the church now 
has a college give members a greater confi- 
dence in their church program. The grad- 
uates of the college tend to be more aggres- 
sive in their efforts to cause the group to 
grow. 
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COHEN; JACK J. The Dilemma of Reli- 
gion in Public Education. Ph.D., Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y., 1959. 
305 pages. 


Sponsoring Committee: Philip H. Phenix, 
chairman, Joseph Blau, R. Freeman Butts. 


Problem: To provide a theoretical basis 
on which to resolve the dilemma which 
faces American educators as a result of their 
adherence to the principle of separation of 
church and state and the ideal of free inquiry. 
The separation principle has up to now pre- 
cluded more than a peripherial treatment 
of religion in public education, while free 
inquiry seems to call for as thorough a han- 
dling of the subject as educational sound- 
ness requires 

Analysis and Concluston: The disserta- 
tion first considers the principle of religious 
pluralism in the United States. Unity in a 
democratic society must be founded, both 
in theory and practice, without religious 
uniformity 

Various interpretations of the bearing of 
religion on American democratic polity are 
critically examined. It is shown why Ameri- 
can polity cannot be viewed as Christian, 
why it cannot be founded on religious su- 
pernaturalism and why, on the other hand, 
quality should be accorded 
That quality has to be under- 
context of the First Amend- 


its religious 
recognition. 
stood in the 
ment. 
Against this background, the dissertation 
goes on to explore several positions om the 
ole of religion in public education. A de- 
fense is entered against the prevalent actack 
by many religionists on the public school as 
espousing an anti-religious secularism. 
Then follows a description and critical 
analysis of several well-known plans for the 
teaching of religion in the public school. 
After rejecting these proposals in part or 
in whole, the argument returns to consider 
whether or not there is a common Ameri- 
can religion on which the teaching of reli- 
gion might be based. The thinking of 


Moehlman, Herber, Kouwenheven, Vogt, H. 
R. Niebuhr, Williams, and Kaplan is anal- 
yzed as a prelude to the author's presenta- 


tion of his own view. Democratic education 
requires that American civilization be ex- 
plored in all its facets, in order that students 
be free to elicit the universal values that 
it suggests and in order, too, that they be 
trained to enhance its universal quality by 
their own criticism. This enterprise is iden- 
tified as religious in character and as being 
fully in accord with democratic institutions. 

In the last chapter, it is shown how re- 
ligion can be legitimately studied through 
the study of American civilization and 
through the treatment of religion as concern 
for the qualitative development of human 
personality. 

Careful reservations as to the immediate 
application of the foregoing theory are 
made at several points. It is held that the 
problem of religion in public education 
should be handled in a spirit of gradualism. 
In such a spirit, the point of view set forth 
can serve as a critical tool for men and wom- 
en who daily have to handle the issue. 


DELANEY, MOSES NATHANIEL. The 
Interaction between Protestant Churches 
and Their Social Environment in the In- 
ner City. Ph.D., Drew University, Madi- 
son, N. J., 1959. 536 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Frederick A. Ship- 
pey, George D. Kelsey, Paul B. Maves. 

Problem: A study of the interaction be- 
tween Protestant churches and the inner 
city environment of metropolitan American 
communities. The recent history, nature, 
and consequence of this interaction is the 
main concern of this inquiry. There are 
two interrelated phases of the investigation, 
namely, a survey of the related literature 
and a pilot study of this interaction in New- 
ark, New Jersey, 1900-1958. 

Procedure and Limits: The pilot study 
is delimited to six case history studies of 
churches, representing three denominations 
of diverse polity, viz. Presbyterian USA, 
Protestant Episcopal, and Baptists of Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention. The major focus 
of the pilot study is upon the guiding prin- 
ciples which were operative in the churches 
while making the decision to remain in the 
inner city or to relocate beyond the area 
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and the concomitant consequences of the 
decision. 


From the survey of related literature, two 
types of scientific studies emerged, namely, 
analytical studies of social interaction of 
Protestant churches and case studies in so- 
cial interaction, Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
and Jewish. The results of findings were 
evaluated and summarized, and three hy- 
potheses were formulated. Hypothesis A 
states the necessity of adaptation of Prot- 
estant churches in the inner city; B, seven 
patterns of behavior; and C, ten traits of 
effective ministry to the inner city 


The second phase of the inquiry was de- 
signed to test the validity of the hypotheses. 
A minimum of three out of four inner city 
traits from Census Tract Data was used in 
determining Newark’s inner city. Land-use 
changes, condition of housing, and popula- 
tion succession were indices of radical social 
changes. A graphic portrait was made of 
all ascertainable churches and missions of 
the three selected denominations between 
1900 and 1958. A combination of historical 
records, a statistical lifeline, and a focused 
interview technique was used in case 
histories. Thirty-four selected informants 
were named by the pastors of the six 
churches according to stated criteria. His- 
tories of the city and churches, public docu- 
ments, minutes, annual reports, 


the 


atlases, arti- 
cles, classic works in urban sociology and 
religio-social interaction were valuable re- 
sources, respectively, in studying the 
churches and the inner city of Newark. 


Findings: Seven generalizations emerged 
from the survey of related literature. They 
ranged from a description of the inner city 
as an area of some of the most radical social 
changes to six sets of factors that contrib- 
uted to the adaptation of Protestant churches 
in the inner City. 

The pilot study of interaction in Newark 
validated Hypothesis A concerning radical 
social changes and the necessity of adapta- 
tion of the churches. Seven out of 22 Pres- 
byterian churches (USA) remained in the 
inner city; three out of seven Protestant 
Episcopal churches were declared extinct; and 
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only three out of ten Baptist churches, 
(A. B. C.) remained in the inner city. 

In varying aspects, the six case histories 
validated the hypothesis. From both phases 
of the inquiry, six implications emerged: 
(1) the concept of a designated parish was 
a significant factor in the pattern of inter- 
action for Protestant Episcopal churches; 
(2) the polygot character of the inner city 
was reflected in the case histories of churches 
that remained in the inner city; (3) a spe- 
cial type of leadership for inner city 
churches was evidenced; (4) voluntary sup- 
port was difficult to obtain except for the 
endowed church; (5) the spread of radical 
social changes indicated that relocation of a 
church may be only a temporary solution to 
its problem; (6) six problems for further 
study were uncovered. 


DRAUGHON, WALTER D.,, JR. Psycho- 
logical Aspects of the Call to Church- 
Related Vocations. D.R.E., Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, 
Texas, 1960. 349 pages. 


Sponsoring Committee: A. Donald Bell, 
Joe Davis Heacock, John W. Drakeford. 


Problem and Limits: To study, psycho- 
logically, the personal and social experiences 
of persons serving in, or preparing for, 
church-related vocations, to present church- 
related vocational opportunities including 
analysis and preparation necessary; to evalu- 
ate present enlistment methods, and to seek 
to discover better methods of helping per- 
sons hear, understand, and answer the call 
of God into church-related vocations. 


Procedure: First, an extended bibliog- 
raphy of books, dissertations, pamphlets, and 
articles pertaining to the call of God, to vo- 
cational guidance, and to all areas of psy- 
chology were studied. Second, guidance 
programs of denominations in influencing 
young persons to accept the call to church- 
related vocations were investigated. Seven- 
teen denominations and the National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ furnished informa- 
tion, tracts, pamphlets, and other materials 
on recruiting. Third, the author submitted 
an extensive open-form questionnaire to 
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students in three Southern Baptist theologi- 
cal institutions. 


Conclusions and Recommendations: The 
demand for individuals called of God ex- 
ceeds the number available in most church- 
related vocations. The application of the 
psychological approach to the call of God 
led the writer to make the following groups 
of recommendations: 

First, that pastors and denominational 
leaders continue to study the biblical con- 
cept of the call of God, and to present the 
call in its proper perspective; that parents 
be informed of the influence they have on 
the vocational experiences of their children; 
that all Christians follow the admonition of 
Jesus when he said, “. . . pray ye therefore 
the Lord of the harvest, that he send forth 
laborers into his harvest.” (Luke 10:2 
AS.V.) 

Second, that pastors and leaders of youth 
be regularly informed as to the experiences 
of those who have been called so as to be 
able to aid in the call-experiences of the 
young people in their constituency; that 
more church-related vocational materials be 


prepared and a better use of the present in- 
formation be made; that assembly pastors 
and their counselors be instructed in, and 
provided with, materials concerning the en- 
tirety of church-related vocations; that con- 
ferences be led by trained personnel in 
church-related vocational counseling on the 


associational and state convention levels; 
that adequate counsel by the church-related 
vocations counselor of the denominations 
be provided each volunteer for a church- 
related vocation; that principles of mental 
health be taught by pastors and teachers in- 
cluding the effect of finding God’s purpose 
for the individual; that guidance plans of 
the denominations be studied and additions 
be made to include vocational interest and 
psychological tests where needed; that the 
denominations set aside a week every second 
year in which vocational information and 
the Christian concept of vocations be taught 
extensively; that publication of needs for 
church-related vocations workers be made 
available without charge to high school, col- 
lege, and other professional counselors; that 


additional work opportunities for church- 
related vocational volunteers be provided; 
that theological institutions train prospective 
church leaders in the basic fundamentals of 
counseling; that all denominational publica- 
tions regularly include church-related voca- 
tional information. 


DUBA, ARLO D. The Principles of Theo- 
logical Language in the Writings of Hor- 
ace Bushnell and Paul Tillich and Their 
Implications for Christian Education 
Theory. Ph.D. Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, N. J., 1960. 416 
pages. 

Sponsor: D. Campbell Wyckoff. 

Problem and Limits: ‘to identify the 
principles of theological language in the 
writings of Horace Bushnell and Paul Til- 
lich and to determine the implications of 
these principles for Christian education 
theory. This problem was dealt with in 
terms of four sub-problems: (1) to deter- 
mine what constitutes Christian education 
theory, to define what are to be understood 
as principles of theological language, and 
to clarify the relationship of such princi- 
ples to Christian education theory; (2) to 
analyze the writings of Horace Bushnell 
and Paul Tillich to determine their under- 
standing of the nature of theological lan- 
guage and to discover the principles which 
govern its use; (3) to compare the prin- 
ciples of theological language as held by 
Horace Bushnell and Paul Tillich and to in- 
dicate the general configuration of Chris- 
tian education theory that the application of 
these principles would require, and (4) to 
render a judgment on the validity of the 
Christian education theory which results 
from the application of the principles of 
theological language held by Bushnell and 
Tillich, and on the wisdom of altering pres- 
ent Christian education theory in accordance 
with it. 

Findings: Bushnell and Tillich similarly 
maintain (1) that language concerning the 
Christian faith used within the Christian 
faith cannot be definitive, but is of necessity 
analogic or symbolic; (2) that such lan- 
guage gains its meaning in a historical and 
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experiential situation, and (3) that reli- 
gious truth is not verbally contained or 
propositionally transmitted. 

Bushnell’s concept of nurture and Til- 
lich’s inducting aim of Christian education 
were found to be strikingly similar. Both 
emphasize a participation in the contempo- 
rary Christian community which is a prere- 
quisite for Christian education, but which 
goes beyond merely functioning in the 
overt life of the church. Both authors em- 
phasize the necessary openness for personal 
appropriation and interpretation by the 
recipient of verbal communication. 

Conclusions: The vjews of theological 
language held by Bushnell and Tillich con- 
tribute to Christian education a foundation- 
al basis for placing in unified and meaning- 
ful relationship the factors of content, life 
within the Christian community and per- 
sonal experience. Through language the 
culture transmits historical content. Through 
the community the language is able to bear 
meaning which can be discerned only with- 
in the community. The meaning and the 


conceptual explanation of the meaning must 


be individually and experientially appropri- 
ated. 

The meaning of language is derived: 
(1) from the historic context in which it 
arose, (2) in the life of the contemporary 
community which promulgates its meaning, 
and (3) in the life of the individual as he 
participates in the community and in the 
trans-historical situation which gave rise to 
the meaning. Such a view of language 
gives necessary form to Christian teaching 
through its historic base and reference, but 
stops short of literal indoctrination by al- 
lowing the individual the dynamic open- 
ness of a free individual under God to in- 
terpret and appropriate the historic mean- 
ing within the Christian community. 

The problem of language in Christian 
education has direct implications for the 
relationship between faith and cognition, 
and for a theory of learning which deals 
with qualitative and axiological considera- 
tions 


EATON, JAMES A. Religious Emphasis 
Week: An Introduction for Student Per- 
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sonnel Workers. Ed.D., Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y., 1959. 142 
pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Esther Lloyd- 

Jones, chairman, Raymond Patouillet, John 

Hutchinson. 


Problem and Limits: To provide the stu- 
dent personnel worker with an understand- 
ing of the historic background of Religious 
Emphasis Week, the present-day objectives 
and activities, and criteria for evaluating the 
positive and negative aspects of this pro- 
gram. 


Procedure: \nformation was obtained by 
a study of pertinent literature, by personal 
interviews and letters, by study of Religious 
Emphasis Week programs from approxi- 
mately three hundred colleges, and by a 
small-scale opinion survey of Religious Em- 
phasis Week leaders. 


Findings and Conclusions: It is difficult 
to give a composite picture of Religious 
Emphasis Week. Generally, these observ- 
ances can be divided into those sponsored 
by the individual institutions and those 
sponsored in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity Christian Mission of the National 
Council of Churches. Most state-controlled 
and most larger private institutions sponsor 
multi-faith (Catholic, Jewish, and Prot- 
estant) programs. Smaller, church-spon- 
sored schools tend to have programs which 
are denominational in tone. Activities in- 
clude a variety of projects, but usually con- 
sist of general assemblies (with or without 
worship), informal and formal discussion 
groups, individual conferences, and class- 
room visitations. 

There is considerable controversy as to 
the effectiveness of these observances. 
Many school authorities praise them as hav- 
ing meaning and power on their campuses. 
On the other hand, many educators and re- 
ligious leaders look upon Religious Empha- 
sis Week as an insult to religion and as a 
hypocritical gesture by school authorities to 
convince the public of their “approval” of 
religion. 

In spite of the adverse criticism, there 
seem to be several potential values of Re 
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ligious Emphasis Week of which the stu- 
dent personnel worker should be aware. If 
planned and used rightly, Religious Em- 
phasis Week can (1) stimulate serious 
(2) help change the campus 
(3) provide meaningful involve- 
ment, and (4) present the value of having 
religious intelligence. It appears that be- 
fore Religious Emphasis Week fully real- 
izes the.e potentials, more experimentation 
for imp ovement must be done, and a more 
sincere iuterest in religion must be taken 


by the institutions. 


thinking, 


ethos,” 


EUDALY, NATHAN HOYT. A Critical 
Evaluation of Leadership for Baptist 
Churches in Spanish America. DRE, 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Fort Worth, Texas, 1959. 387 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: A. Donald Bell, 

Joe Davis Heacock, John W. Drakeford, R. 

Cal Gu 
Problem and Limits: An endeavor is made 

to: (1) define leadership for Baptist 

churches in Spanish America as it is found 
in and from God; (2) view it in its com- 
ponent parts in its environment; (3) pre- 
ent it as practiced in actual church situa- 

tions; (4) evaluate its adequacy, and (5) 

uggest possible future procedures. 

Procedure: (1) Historical research, secu- 
lar and missions libraries. (2) Original 
documentary data, United Nations, Pan 
American Union and similar agencies. (3) 
Ouestionnaires, presented personally to 110 
people of eight countries. (4) Interviews 
of 190 missionaries and nationals represent- 
ng each geographical area. (5) Correspond- 
ence to religious and secular consultants of 
the area. (6) Evaluation, 80 Spanish Ameri- 
can evangelicals criticized the prepared ma- 

ial that was similar in content to the 

(7) Personal partictpation, visited 
nany several times, lived in two, 
ourteen years of vocational experience and 

1 youth. 

Findings and Conclusions: In 1900 there 
vere 50,000 evangelicals in Latin America. 
Today there are five million. A continuing 

to 100 growth in sixty years depends on 
many factors, but is not impossible. 


environment as 
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Present active lay and vocational leader- 
ship, while superior to world Baptist lead- 
ership in some aspects is inferior in others. 
It is not adequate in quantity or in quality 
for the challenge it faces. A continuing 
strategy embodying prevailing economic and 
administrative patterns allows confidence 
for future growth but gives little hope for 
area-wide evangelism in the relevant future. 

Poverty is prevalent and continuing. Edu- 
cation and health are deficient but improv- 
ing. Stratified social conditions while chang- 
ing in some areas are generally unsatisfac- 
tory. Some psychological situations deter 
gospel growth while others favor it. Gov- 
ernments are generally idealistic and unstable. 
Administrative patterns in almost all cases 
are authoritative and structured by a few 
personalities. Effective participation in de- 
mocracy is rarely found outside evangelical 
churches and is not always practiced in 
them. 

Promotion of local church “know-how” 
needs to be implemented within the frame- 
work of Spanish American understanding 


and administrative experience, emphasis giv- 
en the Christian home and privileges and 
obligations of laymen. Effective participation 
and spiritual dynamics are keys to gospel 
growth for Baptists in Spanish America. 


EVANS, THEODORE QUENTIN. The 
Brethren Pastor: Differential Conceptions 
of an Emerging Role. Ph.D., The Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, 1960. 
136 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: John F. Cuber, 
chairman, Raymond F. Sletto, Russell Dynes. 

Problem and Limits: To analyze the con- 
ceptions of the pastoral role held by lay- 
men and pastors in the Church of the Breth- 
ren. The analysis was directed generally to- 
ward the discovery of the degree of profes- 
sionalism expected in the pastoral role, with 
emphasis particularly on discovering the de- 
gree of similarity between the role expecta- 
tions of laymen and pastors as well as of the 
variations within each category in terms of 
selected social background factors. Hy- 
potheses were developed out of sociological 
theory regarding the nature and develop- 
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mental pattern of the professions and the 
impact of the sect-to-church transition on 
the ministerial function in a religious group. 

Procedure: Data were collected by means 
of a mailed questionnaire which included a 
Likert-type attitude scale, tested for relia- 
bility and validity, designed to measure pro- 
fessionalism in the pastoral role in terms of 
three dimensions of professionalism: func- 
tional specificity, rationality, and universal- 
ism. The 74 item scale included 30 func- 
tional specificity items, 19 rationality items, 
and 25 universalism items which were se- 
lected from pre-test data by the criterion of 
internal consistency. The final samples in- 
cluded 837 lay office holders and 238 pas- 
tors selected at random from the universe 
of all congregations in the Central Region 
of the Church of the Brethren. The final 
returns consisted of 82 percent of the sam- 
ples selected; the analysis was based on 591 
questionnaires from lay office holders and 
191 from pastors. 

Findings and Conclusions: 1. Significant 
differences were found between the mean 
scale scores (the role expectations) of lay 
office holders and pastors. 

2. The pastors expected a greater de- 
gree of professionalism in the rationality 
and universalism dimensions and a lesser de- 
gree in the functional specificity dimension 
than did office holders. 

3. The widest differences between office 
holders and pastors were manifested in the 
universalism dimension where pastors ex- 
pressed expectations for a much greater de- 
gree of professionalism. 

4. Differences in the degree of profes- 
sionalism expected within the two major 
categories of respondents were most signifi- 
cantly related to age and education 

5. Dissimilarities in social background 
were more frequently associated at significant 
levels with differences in expectations for 
the rationality dimension than for the other 
dimensions. 


GARDNER, LARRY A. Certain Religious 
Attitudes and Beliefs of Students 


im a 
to 
Personal 


Re ference 


with 
Structures 


Lutheran College, 


Their and 


Value 
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Variables. Th.D., Boston 
Boston, Mass., 1960. 


Sponsoring Committee: Homer Jernigan, 
Paul Deats, William C. Moore. 


Problem and Limits: To investigate the 
religious attitudes and beliefs and value 
structures of students attending a Lutheran 
college, as measured by certain instruments; 
are these attitudes, beliefs, and value struc- 
tures related to certain personal variables; 
and how do the attitudes and beliefs and 
value structures compare with those of stu- 
dents elsewhere, surveyed with the same in- 
struments. 

Two hundred subjects were chosen from 
the student body of Capital University, a 
liberal arts college maintained by the 
American Lutheran Church, by means of a 
table of random numbers, with the student 
body stratified on the basis of class mem- 
bership. 

Procedure: Data were collected by means 
of a personal background questionnaire de- 
vised by the investigator, the Allport-Ver- 
non-Lindzey study of values, Thurstone’s 
Scale for Measuring Attitude Toward the 
Church, and McLean's Inventory of Reli- 
gious Concepts. 


University, 
134 pages. 


Findings and Conclusions: 1. College 
curriculum, regular participation in religious 
activity, and the occupation of the subject's 
father were significantly related to the 
value structures of the students. 

2. College class, curriculum, regular par- 
ticipation in religious activity, and occupa- 
tion of the subject's father were significant- 
ly related to attitude toward the church. 

3. College class, regular participation in 
religious activity, and occupation of the sub- 
ject’s father were significantly related to 
conservative-liberal tendency. 

4. In contrast with findings elsewhere, 
there was no significant difference between 
males and females with reference to con- 
servative-liberal tendency or attitude toward 
the church, nor were denominational dif- 
ferences significantly related to conserva- 
tive-liberal tendency. 

5. A substantial relationship was found 
between favorable attitude toward the 
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church, conservative tendency, and the “re- 
ligious value.” 

The results indicate that there is a high 
degree of intellectual acceptance of tradi- 
tional Christian beliefs and a high degree 
of respect for the church and “religious 
values” among most of the students attend- 
ing this Lutheran college, even among many 
who do not regularly participate in organ- 
ized religious activity. No definite trends 
are observed from the freshman to the sen- 
ior year among students who are at differ- 
ent stages of their college careers. 


GILLESPIE, DAVID E. An Investigation 
of the Training Needs of Lay Religious 
Educators in Conservative Baptist Churches 
in Southern Michigan. Ed.D, Wayne 
State University, Detroit, Mich., 1960. 
Problem: To ascertain (1) who are the 

lay religious educators? (2) What do they 

know? (3) What do they feel the need to 
know? (4) What do they suggest to meet 
their need to know? 


Procedure: A detailed questionnaire was 
administered to 300 active lay religious edu- 


cators chiefly serving in 16 Conservative 
Baptist Churches in Southern Michigan — 
church school teachers, administrators, youth 
group leaders and sponsors, etc., comprising 
from each church a group of nonprofes- 
sional lay workers —- to secure information 
indicative of some of their individual train- 
ing needs. In addition, replies from the lay 
teaching staff of a Free Methodist Church 
were included for purposes of comparison, 
as were the replies from the pastors of each 
of the churches. 
The individuals investigated 
scored considerably less than the minimal 
acceptable score set previously by the Edu- 
cation Committee of the Conservative Bap- 
tist Association of Michigan. Average scores 
indicated highest knowledge to be possessed 
in biblical content in historical framework, 
hen in the development of Christianity, and 
lowest scores in the theory of religion and 
religious education. 

Two causes are found for the possession 
of religious content-knowledge, first and 
foremost the individuals’ amount of formal 


Findings: 


education, and second, his years of experi- 
ence as a religious educator before the age 
of 40. Persons who possessed four years or 
more of general knowledge college study not 
related to religion scored higher than per- 
sons with three years or less of specific 
study in Bible and cognate fields pursued in 
a Bible institute. 

The suggestions of the individuals investi- 
gated for an in-service training program and 
for laboratory experience and “on the job” 
training were found to be not consonant 
with their revealed knowledge and expressed 
needs. Suggestions for such an adequate 
program for local churches to train their 
teaching personnel are made by the investi- 
gator. He also suggests that Master Teach- 
ers, fitted to train other teachers (three per- 
sons, including the pastor from each local 
church) be trained by Wayne State Univer- 
sity as a public service. He makes sugges- 
tions for curricula to be offered Master 
Teachers which in no sense violate the prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state. 

The investigator also offers original sug- 
gestions for an adequate sociological defini- 
tion of religion and also for an adequate 
psychological statement of how men re- 
ligiously learn best. 


GRESHAM, CHARLES RUSSELL. Walter 
Scott Athearn: Pioneer in Religious Edu- 
cation. D.R.E., Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas, 
1958. 268 pages. 


Sponsoring Committee: John Drakeford, 
chairman, Floy Barnard, Ann Bradford. 

Problem: To determine the place of Wal- 
ter Scott Athearn in the “Religious Educa- 
tion Movement” of the early twentieth cen- 
tury. 

Procedure: Historical documents, books, 
articles, and other publications, Athearn’s 
personal papers and other personal data 
obtained from the subject’s family were 
examined. Questionnaires were sent to 
leading religious educators presently alive 
who would have known and worked with 
Athearn. 

The results of the study were presented 
in a biographical manner, with sections on 
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Athearn’s personal and educational phi- 
losophy, followed by sections studying his 
pioneering work in various areas of religious 
education. 

Findings and Conclusions: Athearn was 
a pioneer religious educator in educa- 
tional standards; (2) leadership education; 
(3) professional leadership training; and 
(4) measurements and standards. To these 
could be added his pioneering work in re- 
ligious educational philosophy which is dealt 
with in the biographical portion of the dis- 
sertation. 


&E 


GRIFFIN, SISTER MARY ANN THOMAS. 
The Congruence of Behavioristic and Psy- 
choanalytic Schools of Psychology with 
the Thomistic Concept of Human Nature, 
and the Implications for Guidance and 
Counseling Practices in the Catholic 
School. Ed.D., Wayne State University, 


Detroit, Mich., 1959. 

Problem: The student of psychology with 
a strong background of religious conviction 
is often disturbed by the seeming dishar- 
mony between scientific psychology and phil- 


osophical principles. He finds it difficult to 
reconcile the amoral point of view fre- 
quently adopted by scientific psychology 
with the moral position indicated by his 
ethical beliefs. He becomes confused by 
the different points of psychological subject- 
matter that seem to bear resmblance to, and 
yet differ from, his philosophical principles. 

The present study, Thomistic in approach, 
is an attempt to indicate to such persons 
some areas of confusion resulting from this 
difficulty. It attempts also to point out 
certain elements from the psychological con- 
cepts of the behavioristic and psychonanlytic 
schools of thought that are acceptable to the 
Thomistically-orientated person and which 
can be integrated into his psychological sys- 
tem. 

Procedure: The study traces the historical 
development of the work of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, the decline of its influence out- 
side the church schools after the death of 
the saint and the resurgence of Thomistic 
thought in response to the encyclical letter 
of Pope Leo XIII in the late nineteenth cen- 
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tury. The study delineates the Thomistic 
concept of human nature. 

Important aspects of behavioristic psy- 
chology are summarized, as found in the 
works of the late Clark Hull, noting the 
philosophical orientation, the peripheral at- 
tudes and the formal synthesis of Hullian 
and Thomistic schools is given. In similar 
fashion, the major concepts of psychoana- 
lytic psychology following the work of Otto 
Fenichel as representative of the system are 
presented. Here also, the areas of agree- 
ment and of disagreement between this 
system and that of Saint Thomas are indi- 
cated. 

The final chapter, in presenting the 
Thomistic psychology of education, incorpo- 
rates into the discussion those points from 
Hullian and psychoanalytic psychology that 
are compatible with Thomism. Implications 
are indicated for guidance and counseling 
practices. 

Conclusions: The philosophical tenets of 
behaviorism concerning the nature of man 
and the application of laboratory findings 
concerning animal behavior to human be- 
ings, are rejected, but certain conclusions 
involving habit formation and motivation 
are acceptable to a limited degree and are 
important. Likewise, the deterministic phi- 
losophy of psychoanalysis is denied by the 
Thomistically-oriented individual, but he 
admits that the psychoanalytic school has 
much to offer, due to its insistence upon 
consideration of the “whole man” with his 
emotions, his experiences, and his early 
family relationships. These are in accord 
with the Thomistic concept of human nature 
and in total agreement with the Catholic 
view of the importance of proper family life 
and parental influence upon the formation 
of satisfactory character development and 
structure of personality. 


HAMILTON, JAMES D. An Evaluation 
of Professional Preparation for Pastoral 
Counseling. Ph.D., University of Denver, 
Denver, Colo., 1959. 128 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Harry R. Moore 
and Lloyd A. Garrison. 
Problem and Limits: 


To ascertain the 
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adequacy of professional preparation in pas- 
toral counseling as evaluated by seminary 
graduates who were actively engaged in pas- 
toral service. The study was limited to an 
analysis of the effectiveness of Protestant 
theological seminary training and to the 
ministers’ training as related to individual, 
and not group, counseling. Professional 
preparation limited to only those 
courses directly connected with pastoral 
counseling. Only seminaries accredited by 
the American Association of Theological 
Schools were used. 


was 


Procedure: Graduates of 1956 from eight 
seminaries, who engaged in pastoral minis- 
try in a cross-section of denominations in 
America, were asked to reply to a question- 
naire which related to their (1) pastoral 
ounseling practice, (2) pastoral counseling 
training, and (3) needs for pastoral coun- 
seling. Anonymity was assured. The total 
number of graduates in pastoral ministry 
from the eight schools was 241; 181 re 
sponded, giving a 75.1 per cent return. 

Findings and Conclusions: The ministers 
felt that their training for counseling was 
not adequate. They felt their formal train- 
ing best equipped them to counsel with 
these problems: (1) religious, (2) death, 
(3) pre-marital, (4) illness. The prob- 
lems they felt least equipped in handling 
were (1) mental health, (2) alcoholism, 
(3) sex, (4) vocations, (5) divorce. Many 
ministers, 61.9 per cent, were dissatisfied 
with the type and amount of training re- 
They believed that preparation for 
had failed in these 
1) not enough training was of- 
) too little clinical training; (3) 
little practical application; (4) seminaries 
did not stress pastoral counseling training. 
Suggested changes were (1) more clinical 
training; (2) pastoral counseling 
more emphasis by seminaries 
on pastoral counseling; (4) better qualified 
instructors in counseling. 


ceived. 
pastoral counseling 


points 


( 
(? 


fered; 


more 


courses; >) 


HAND, QUENTIN L. 
Thirty 
pants. Bosto 
1960. 331 


A Psychological 
Prayer Group Partict- 
n University, Boston, Mass., 
pages. 


Study of 


Sponsoring Committee: William G. T. 
Douglas, Howard Thurman, Willem J. 
Pinard. 

Problem and Limits: To find what kinds 
of changes in personality, social relation- 
ships, and religious beliefs and practices oc- 
curred in persons concomitant with prayer 
group participation. An attempt was made 
to correlate changes with relevant psycholog- 
ical factors. 

No attempt was made to determine causal 
relationships or sequences in changes which 
were observed. There was no attempt to 
“prove” the efficacy of prayer in effecting 
such changes. 

Procedure: Five groups, totalling 30 ini- 
tial subjects, in four New Hampshire Meth- 
odist churches, were observed. The study 
had three phases: a “pilot study” of 15 
group meetings, an “observation period” 
planned for 28 group meetings, and an “ex- 
tended observation period” of an additional 
21 meetings. Twenty-two subjects com- 
pleted the “observation period”; ten com- 
pleted the “extended observation period.” 

Subjects were tested and interviewed up- 
on joining a prayer group. Tests used 
were: Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament 
Survey, Gilmore Sentence Completion Test, 
McLean’s Inventory: Social and Religious 
Concepts, McCann’s Word Selection List, 
and Hand’s Religious Autobiography Form. 
Report forms were completed by each sub- 
ject following each seventh meeting. The 
tests and interviews were repeated at the end 
of the “observation” and “extended obser- 
vation” periods. The writer was a partici- 
pant-observer in all groups. Differences in 
test scores and in report and interview con- 
tent between the first and later administra- 
tions were recorded as “changes” according 
to criteria established initially. 

Findings and Conclusions: 1. All sub- 
jects experienced some changes, with a 
range of changes in from three to eleven 
of the thirteen areas observed. 

2. The “most changed” subjects were 
younger, better educated, more oriented to 
current social standards, had lower scores on 
restraint and personal relations, and had 
more conflict between self-ideal and self- 
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concept than did the “least changed” par- 
ticipants. 

3. Positive relationships were found be- 
tween extent of personal change and: (a) 
age, education, and flexibility of personal- 
ity structure; (b) motivation for joining a 
prayer group; (c) relationship with the 
group leader; (d) acceptance by the group: 
(e) practice of a spiritual discipline when 
the motivation was to “expand” one’s life. 

The primary conclusion is that such 
changes, as occurred, seem to be related to 
the personality patterns and motivations of 
the participants. Factors of group interac- 
tion are important as they impinge upon 
each participant. 

Prayer groups are held to be a worth- 
while addition to a church’s program, but 
they should not be expected to serve as psy- 
chotherapy groups or as substitutes for such 


groups. 


HARDER, FREDERICK E. J. Revelation, 
A Source of Knowledge, as Concewed by 
Ellen G. White. Ph.D., New York Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y., 1960. 506 
pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Lee A. Belford, 

Louise Antz, Abraham I. Katsh. 


Problem and Limits: To determine Ellen 
G. White's concept of revelation as a source 
of knowledge and to define it in relation 
to concepts held by five theologians signifi- 
cant to major segments of Christian the- 
ology 

Basic in this problem are three principal 
sub-problems: (1) the nature of revelation, 
(2) the process of revelation, (3) the con- 
tent of revelation. 

Procedures: Four main phases were: (1) a 
detailed chronological study of E. G. White's 
articles written for the Review and Herald 
between 1856 and 1915, in which about two 
thousand articles from her pen appeared. 
_(2) The concepts of Aquinas, Calvin, 
Schleiermacher, Strong, and Brunner were 
studied from their major works. (3) The 
published works (about fifty volumes) of 
Ellen G. White were studied topically. 
(4) The answers of the selected theologians 
to each question of the sub-problems formed 
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a frame of reference for the answer to the 
same question by Ellen G. White. 


Findings and Conclusions: God is the 
source and the initiator of revelation. He 
reveals for the purpose of transforming sin- 
ful man into his own likeness by a divine- 
human union to be fully consummated as the 
climax to the divine activity in history. 
There is in creation a revelation of the 
existence and character of God. Special 
revelation has been communicated to indi- 
viduals from creation to the present by the 
Holy Spirit's operation on the seeking mind, 
particularly through the prophets and 
apostles of the Olid and New Testaments. 
It is progressively active in the living, con- 
temporary, Christian church. 

All revelation of God, past, present or 
future, is communicated through his son, 
the Christ. All faculties of human cogni- 
tion, physical and mental, are involved in 
the reception of revelation. All kinds of 
knowledge which may contribute to man’s 
salvation and to his union with God are 
subjects of divine revelation. The knowl- 


edge of revelation may be validated by the 


testimony of the Holy Spirit within the 
recipient, by comparison with the time- 
tested records of revelation, by the resulting 
fruitage in the lives of the messenger and 
the recipient, and by the judgment of the 
church. 

However, these criteria are available only 
to him who will submit to the disciplines 
of faith and obedience. In the concepts of 
Ellen G. White, the line between the natural 
and the supernatural is almost nonexistent 
so far as the attainment of knowledge is 
concerned. God is one, his truth, all truth 
forms a unity. The full perfection of com- 
munication between God and man is still 
future, but a progressive growth toward it 
may commence immediately and may be 
enjoyed in an ever-increasing measure 
throughout eternity. 


HARTZLER, OMAR LEE. The Education- 
al Function of Developmental Rites. 
Ph.D., Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn., 1959. 441 pages. 


Sponsoring Committee: Paul E. Vieth, 
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Randolph 
Hans Frei. 


Crump Miller, James Dittes, 


Findings: The study of developmental 
psychology shows that in the lifetime of 
the individual there are a series of develop- 
mental crises. A developmental crisis is a 
situation arising from a threatening en- 
counter between the maturing person and 
his changing environment, an encounter 
which demands new adjustments to life. In 
each crisis God meets the growing person 
with a call for decision. Thirteen crises can 
be identified, some of them having multiple 
effect on a number of persons closely re- 
lated. These are: conception, birth, wean- 
ing, cleanlinness, puberty, youth, young 
gender, the enthronement of God at age 
six, pre-adolescence, puberty, youth, young 
adulthood and responsibility, the climac- 
teric, old age, and death. 


Primitive peoples, both in Africa and 
elsewhere in the world, celebrate develop- 
mental rites related to many of these crises, 
but there is great diversity from tribe to 
tribe. These rites have functioned effective- 
ly as educational media, particularly in de- 


veloping a general knowledge of religious 
concepts, in fostering religious sentiments, 
and in developing a sense of oneness with- 
in the socio-religious group. This was done 
by the use of such ritual elements as ex- 
hortation, lessons, ritual formulae and cere- 
monial, dramatized myth, and explanations. 
The rites owe their effectiveness to their 
repetitive nature, strategic timing, flexibil- 
ity, lay leadership, broad participation, im- 
pressive elaborateness, and family-centered- 
ness. 

Judeo-Christian rites are also celebrated 
at the time of developmental crises, but the 
specific rites performed vary greatly in 
number, form, and meaning from church to 
church. These rites have certain positive 
educational features: the use of spoken 
word in formulae, prayers and litanies, ex- 
hortations, pledges, explanations, and ser- 
mons; widespread use of symbols and cere- 
monial, repetition, public performance and 
some adaptability. At the same time, they 
weaknesses: failure to com- 
municate because of neglect of sufficient 
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explanation or use of incomprehensible 
language, rigidity, failure to take into con- 
sideration the nature of development, pov- 
erty of ritual, dependence on the clergy, and 
lack of adequate participation by all per- 
sons. 

A truly Christian developmental ite, 
frankly didactic and employing symbols, 
ceremonial, and ritual in a manner which 
balances the need for order and the need 
for freedom, celebrated at home, school, or 
church under the leadership of ministers or 
dedicated laymen in a setting that is con- 
ducive to worship with maximum partici- 
pation by all persons present, can make a 
significant contribution to the spiritual de- 
velopment of a growing person. To make 
more effective use of such rites, the Chris- 
tian church needs to revise present rites, 
reallocating some of them to more ap- 
propriate crises, and to create new rites for 
crises now neglected. 


HATCHER, HARVEY BARTON. A Sur- 
vey of Religious Drama in the Educa- 
tional Institutions Affiliated with the 
Southern and American Baptist Conven- 
tions. D.R.E., Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Fort Worth Texas, 


1960. 193 pages. 


Sponsoring Committee: Floy M. Barnard, 
Joe Davis Heacock, John Drakeford. 


Problem and Limits: To study the aca- 
demic offerings, programs, activities, and 
facilities for production in the field of re 
ligious drama; the extension of religious 
drama beyond the local campus; the plays 
analyzed, produced, and toured; and the un- 
usual religious drama contributions to be 
found in the training schools, Bible schools, 
academies, colleges, universities, and semi- 
naries affiliated with and supported by the 
American and Southern Baptist Conven- 
tions. 


Procedure: Information for this study was 
drawn from questionnaires sent to the 114 
schools of the two Conventions, from bulle- 
tins and catalogs of the schools, from cor- 
respondence with teachers of religious drama 
in some of the schools, from books on drama 
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in general and on religious drama in par- 
ticular, from articles in a number of periodi- 
cals, and from interviews with graduates of 
some of the schools. 


Findings and Conclusions: Of the 114 
schools affiliated with the and 
Southern Baptist Convention, 72 have some 
religious drama activity, even if no more 
than one short play a year. However, only 
28 of the schools offer courses in the sub- 
ject. This leaves nearly 37 percent of the 
schools which have no religious drama of 
any kind on their campuses. Of those offer- 
ing courses in religious drama, 22 have in 
the curriculum only one course; three have 
two courses; one has three; one, four; and 
one, six. 


American 


Most of the schools use the conventional, 
picture-frame, or proscenium type staging. 
Some of the religious drama producing 
groups do central, some sanctuary, and some 
outdoor staging. Few schools 
might be termed “adequate” facilities for 
effective play production. Most schools 
present realistic productions, with only a 


have what 


few using choric drama, formal play read- 
ings, and other styles of production. 


Twenty-five of the schools lend some kind 
of assistance to churches in their efforts to 
produce religious plays. 

Seventeen groups travel away from their 
schools to present plays. Only five schools 
have broadcasted religious plays over radio 
or television, two have filmed them, and 
seven use recordings. 

Four Baptist schools have made outstand- 
ing contributions to the field of religious 
drama. These are: Baylor University Thea- 
ter with its “living theater” productions, re- 
ligious drama research program, and Church 
Play Service; Linfield College with its nearly 
30 years of touring with the Vesper Players; 
the University of Redlands with its Drama 
Trio which has met with marked success in 
churches, on the stage, and on radio and 
television; and the Georgetown College 
Maskrafters who have toured many areas of 
this country and in Europe, and have pre- 
sented The Book of Job nightly for an entire 
summer season on a professional basis. 
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HOWLEY, MARY C. The Treatment of 
Religion in American History Textbooks 
for Grades Seven and Eight from 1783 
to 1956. Ed.D. Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y., 1959. 245 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Erling Hunt, 
chairman, Roma Gans, Alice W. Spieseke. 
Problem and Procedure: To survey the 
treatment of religion in American history 
textbooks for grades seven and eight from 
1783 to 1956 in order to establish whether 
or not American history textbooks intended 
for these grades of the public schools have 
treated and are treating religion as in inte- 
gral part of American culture. The word 
“religion,” as used here, refers to man’s 
belief in and relationship to a divine Being 
or Beings. 


The 44 textbooks selected for detailed 
study were grouped into four chronological 
periods for careful analysis of all data rela- 
tive to beliefs, rites, and institutions which 


are part of the supernatural explanacion of 
life. 


Findings and Conclusions: The study re- 
vealed that the earliest American history 
textbooks, 1783-1820, presented factual in- 
formation about religion as one of the im- 
portant interests of the people of the new 
nation. During the period of greatest text- 
book attention to religion, 1821-1866, the 
Christian way of life was presented as the 
American way of life. These textbook 
writers emphasized that religion was the 
basis of morality, and they sought theistic 
commitment on the part of their readers. 
After the Civil War, 1866-1900, religious 
content decreased sharply, and in the twen- 
tieth century was further reduced. 


1. At no time have American history 


textbooks for grades seven and eight given 
a balanced presentation of religion in Ameri- 
can history. 

2. There was no evidence that Ameri- 
can history textbooks for grades seven and 
eight were at any period the only medium 
for giving attention to religion in public 
education. 

3. Textbook writers at the time of the 
writing of the First Amendment to the Con- 
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stitution and for at least 50 years thereafter 
did not interpret separation of church and 
state to mean that they must omit data about 
religion and religious practices. 

4. Until the period of the Civil War 
textbook writers treated religion as a key to 
understanding man and thereby understand- 
ing the history of this nation. 

5. Although from 1783 to 1956 atten- 
tion to other aspects of social history has 
increased in American history textbooks for 
grades seven and eight, attention to religion 
has declined. Twentieth century American 
history textbooks contain so little data about 
religion that in their present form they are 
an inadequate source of information about 
America’s religious heritage. 


JACOBS, THEODORE C. A History and 
Status of Protestant Religious Education 
in Public Institutions for the Mentally 
Retarded. D.R.E., Central Baptist Theo- 

Seminary, Kansas City, Kan., 

433, pages. 


logical 
1959. 


Sponsoring Committee: Eric Haden, 
Frederick Young, Robert Unmack, Henry 
McCanna 

Problem and Limits: To lay before the 
reader the condition of the institutionalized 
mentally retarded; to show the development 
of attention to the spiritual needs of the re- 
tarded; to present the resulting status of 
this segment of our population during va- 
rious periods of history; and to describe the 
wide range of programs which are in use 
With the transfer of the responsibil- 
ity of the care and training of the mentally 
retarded ‘to the well equipped state-sup- 
ported institution, a recognition of the re- 
sponsibility of the state to provide for the 
whole person has called for a specially con- 
structed religious program for these persons. 
Although the title of this dis- 
sertation defines and limits the scope of this 
project, the initial questionnaire went to all 
listed in the Index of the 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency in 
order to bring to the attention of the writer 

picture of work with the 
led as was possible. Ninety- 


today 


Procedure: 


Organizations 


I 
as complete a 


mentally retar 


four per cent of the public institutions re- 
plied. All the chaplains in the country 
were then sent special questionnaires. At 
this point Protestant work was isolated and 
examined more closely, the writer actually 
visiting selected institutions in the central, 
eastern and southern states. While the work 
shows what has been done in the first half 
of the twentieth century, the emphasis is on 
the development of religious education with 
the mentally retarded since 1950. 

Findings and Conclusions: 1. The work 
of a chaplain who is accepted in an official 
capacity on the rehabilitation team will 
bring Christian teaching into the entire life 
of the institution. 

2. The mentally retarded person needs 
the inner strength and stability that only 
Christ of the Christian faith can provide. 

3. The chaplain must adapt the char- 
acteristics and elements of his religious 
therapy program to the program and set- 
ting of the institution as a whole. 

4. A new field of Christian service has 
opened as religious leaders seek the most 
effective way to help the mentally retarded 
establish a personal and conscious relation- 
ship with God. 

5. Religious education of the mentally 
retarded can be profitable when properly 
presented. 

Perhaps the outstanding contribution is 
in the information gathered and reported 
on the many different programs. This 
should be of great value to persons who 
wish to know what has constituted past 
programs, and to those who wish to develop 
or improve religious programs in the future. 


JANSS, EDMUND WALBER. An Inves- 
tigation of the Interactions of Certain Re- 
ligious Principles with Certain Ethical 
Standards of United Nations. Ph.D., New 
York University, New York, N. Y., 1960. 
260 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Lee Belford, 

Christian Arndt, Frederick Redefer. 
Problem and Limits: To identify ways in 

which individuals or groups using their 

own interpretations of Judaic-rooted prin- 
ciples (‘Judaic-rooted” meaning Jewish, 
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Christian or Moslem in this study) have 
interacted with U. N. standards in the areas 
of slavery, race relations, marriage, women’s 
rights, education, and religion. 


Procedure: United Nations documents of 
the Human Rights and associated commis- 
sions were used almost exclusively in this 
study. Principles of interpretation for the 
investigation were derived and adapted 
from H. Richard Niebuhr’s book, Christ 
and Culture. A study was first made of the 
background of U.N. ethical ideals as ex- 
pressed in its Charter and Declaration of 
Human Rights to see if there are any overt 
Judaic-rooted influences on them. Then the 
U.N. documents dealing specifically with 
the areas of slavery, race relations, mar- 
riage, women’s rights, education and re- 
ligion, were carefully studied and analyzed. 


Wherever “Judaic-rooted” sentiments or 


views were expressed or referred to in U.N. 
deliberations they were recorded in one of 
five categories: (1) their agreement with 
UN. ideals; (2) their opposition to U.N. 
ideals; (3) their attempt to be “above” U.N. 


ideals; (4) 
ideals; (5) 
UN. ideals. 


Findings and Conclusions: Judaic-rooted 
reactions to U.N. ideals in the areas of 
slavery, race relations, marriage, women’s 
rights, education and religion fell into the 
five categories of the study. In addition, 
there were also other tendencies of Judaic- 
rooted views noted: (1) some would at 
times express views of agreement a1 
promise, almost simultaneously; (2) in cer- 
tain instances the borderline between two 
possible attitudes seemed “hazy” or border- 
line. 


their compromise with U.N. 


their attempt to “transform” 


id com- 


An outstanding practical conclusion, how- 
ever, was the need for much further study 
to determine other areas of agreement and 
disagreement with U.N. ideals with an ef- 
fort to find ways of attaining a higher de- 
gree of agreement with U.N. human rights 
standards. 


KAUFFMAN, HENRY. A Criterion for 


the Evaluation of a Program for Char- 
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acter Education. Ph.D., New York Uni- 

versity, New York, N. Y., 1959. 

Sponsoring Committee: Lee A. Belford, 
William P. Sears, Jr., William W. Brick- 


man. 


Problem and Limits: To develop, refine, 
and present a criterion for the evaluation 
of any program for the development of per- 
sonality and character. 


Procedure: The writings of 40 qualified 
authors in the field of personality and char- 
acter development are analyzed to deter- 
mine the factors which they believe control 
human behavior. Ten determinants of per- 
sonality and character are disclosed by the 
analysis: biogenic factors, nonpersonal or 
cultural factors, interpersonal relations, 
learning or conditioning, personal response, 
ideas, ideals, sustaining values, association 
with inspiring personalities, and relation to 
ultimate reality. 


By the use of the historical-descriptive 
method it is shown that the authors studied 
build their theories on unproven supposi- 
tions. Five groups of such presuppositions 
are distinguished, three philosophical and 
two psychological. These five categories 
are listed as naturalistic, humanistic, tran- 
scendental, “Lockean,” and “Leibnitzian.” 


The method of concomitant variation is 
used to show that when the category of pre- 
suppositions differs, the choice of determi- 
nants changes. 


Findings and Conclusions: The choice of 
determinants is not based on scientific or 
logical grounds but results from the un- 
proven assumptions of the theorists. 


There is strong evidence to support the 
recognition of each of the ten determinants 
revealed by the study and no sound justifi- 
cation for ignoring any of them. The sug- 
gestion is therefore made that any program 
for personality or character development 
should make room for the use of all ten 
determinants. This is the criterion pro- 
posed for evaluating plans for personality 
or character development. Proof of the 
validity of any or all of the determinants 
suggested can come only by testing their 
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use in a carefully planned program for per- 
sonality or character development. 

Any such program is too extensive to be 
carried out by the individual, the home, 
religious institutions, school, or community 
alone. All must help in a cooperative 
project. One group will find that it has a 
better opportunity to utilize certain deter- 
minants than other groups. Thus the re- 
ligious institutions can seek commitment to 
ultimate reality while the public school 
cannot do so on the basis of law or justice. 

Each individual and each group is thus 
challenged to make the best possible con- 
tribution to personality and character de- 
velopment and become a _ cooperating 
agency for the discovery of the validity of 
known and yet to be discovered factors in 
the process of developing moral and spirit- 
ual values. 


KERINS, FRANCIS J. Group Dynamics 
and Catholic Educational Thought. Ph.D., 
University of Denver, Denver, Colo., 
1959. 206 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: John H. Russel 
and Lloyd A. Garrison. 

Problem and Limits: The objective was 
to analyze the relationship between Catho- 
lic educational thought and the educational 
method of group dynamics, to see whether 
the two were compatible. 

Procedure: The study consisted of an ex- 
amination of literature in the two areas of 
group dynamics and Catholic thought. The 
investigation of the latter started with the 
theory of man; proceeded to the theory of 
education; and came to educational method. 
That of group dynamics started with the 


meaning of theoretical group dynamics, pro- 
ceeded to applied group dynamics; and came 
to its meaning as an educational method. 
The final step was the attempt to interpret 
the relationship between the two through 


an analysis of the points of compatibility 
and the limitatons imposed on the use of 
the method. 

1 Conclusions: Catholic 
thought seemed amenable to any education- 
al method which does not contradict any 


basic Catholic doctrine. Group dynamics 


Findings an 


as an educational method seemed to assume 
the position and absorb the goals of the 
philosophical system with which it was 
used. Consequently, the two seemed com- 
patible. 

With regard to the importance of the na- 
ture of man, the notion that man is a social 
being, some of the aims of education, the 
need for adaptation of method to particular 
situations, and concern with the problem 
of freedom and authority, group dynamics 
and Catholic thought seemed compatible. 
Specific limitations in Catholic thought are: 
the unchanging framework of educational 
principle, the theory of values, the doctrine 
of original sin, the belief in the super- 
natural, and the definition of the teacher's 
role. Consequently, the Catholic educator 
could use group dynamics as a fruitful 
method, but within a familiar framework 
and for unchanging ends. 


KIRKPATRICK, FOY L. An Educational 
Program for the Church of Christ. DRE., 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Fort Worth, Texas, 1960. 259 
pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: A. Donald Bell, 
Joe Heacock, Othal Feather. 

Problem and Limits: To establish the 
principle that a local Church of Christ can 
and should organize its teaching program 
in a scriptural and efficient way. The thesis 
was limited to the organization of such a 
program, and did not propose to develop 
technical points on curriculum, training of 
teachers, etc. 


Procedure: Two basic methods were 
used in the development of the thesis: tech- 
nical research and a questionnaire survey. 
The investigator turned to the Bible to de- 
termine scriptural delimitations on organi- 
zation in the Church of Christ and to books 
on religious education to determine what 
others had recommended for efficient teach- 
ing programs. All available authorities 
were consulted for technical advice, and 
from these findings a recommendation was 
made as to how the Church of Christ could 
adopt or adapt the principles suggested. A 
questionnaire regarding the present status 
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of the teaching program was sent to some 
150 Churches of Christ. 


Findings and Conclusions: 1. The sur- 
vey revealed little organization and poor ad- 
ministration in most of the educational pro- 
gram in the Churches of Christ. 


2. Research in the Bible revealed that 
teaching has been used extensively in God's 
dealings with man and that it should have 
a vital place in the church. The study 
further showed that the Church of Christ 
can and should organize its teaching pro- 
gram, provided certain principles are fol- 
lowed. 

3. The thesis outlined a pattern of or- 
ganization for teaching: overseen by the 
elders, aided by the planning of an educa- 
tional committee, administered by a super- 
visor, with functional or graded supervisors 
assisting as needed. 

4. The thesis proposed a pattern for 
grading of pupils, suggestions for improve- 
ments in teacher training, curriculum plan- 
ning, and in providing facilities; and fur- 
ther recommendations were made for ex- 
panding the program to teach more people 
consistently. 

The Church of Christ should organize its 
teaching program to discharge efficiently its 
responsibility. A practical way, in which 
such could be done, was recommended. 
LAIR, LENA VALINDA. Implications of 

Governmental, Educational, and Social 

Changes in Developing a Baptist College 

in Nigerta. D.R.E., Souchwestern Baptist 

Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas, 

1960. 


Problem and Limits: To trace the history 
and evaluate the contribution of the Bap- 
tist Teacher Training College in Nigeria. 
When the British entered Nigeria there 
was no organized educational system in the 
country. Due to the many tribes with dif- 
ferent customs and languages, people dis- 
trusted each other. American missionaries 
in British territory established a college to 
train teachers for mission schools. The 
people were hungry for an education and 
schools were springing up wherever little 
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churches were started, but there were no 
trained teachers. 


Procedure: The author obtained informa- 
tion through conferences and personal in- 
terviews with African leaders, personal cor- 
respondence, research in many books, maga- 
zines and newspapers. The Log Book of 
the college was a source for facts as given 
in the annual reports of British education 
officers who visited the school. Question- 
naires were sent to graduates of the college 
now serving in various kinds of work in 
Nigeria. 

Findings and Conclusions: 1. The 
American missionaries, through close 
friendships with British missionaries and 
cooperation with British officers in the 
Ministry of Education, helped to bring 
about an understanding and appreciation of 
each other. 

2. Missionaries were the staff members 
in the beginning, but gradually outstanding 
Africans, as they finished the course, were 
added to the staff. 

3. The college has produced and is still 
producing many outstanding personalities 
who are today’s leaders in many fields of 
endeavor in Nigeria. 


LARSON, RICHARD J. The Preparation 
and Validation of Accreditation Sched- 
ules and Procedures for Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist Secondary Schools. Ed.D., Stan- 
ford University, Palo Alto, Calif., 1959. 
244 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Lucien Kinney, 
Robert Bush, John Nixon. 

Problem: To develop effective schedules 
and procedures for outside appraisal and 
self-evaluation of Seventh-day Adventist 
secondary schools, taking into account their 
unique educational function. Special em- 
phasis was given by setting minimal stand- 
ards of accreditation and to stimulating 
self-study and improvement. 

The following hypotheses were tested: 
1. Appropriate accreditation schedules and 
procedures can be designed by following 
previously established criteria. 

2. The accreditation schedules will col- 
lect relevant, reliable, and comprehensive 
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data upon which to base an objective ap- 
praisal of the educational efforts of the in- 
stitution. 


3. The preparation of the accreditation 
report will stimulate a useful self-study of 
the objectives, policies, procedures, and cur- 
ricula of the institution. 

4. Accreditation schedules and proce- 
dures which are economical of time can be 
devised by distributing the responsibility 
for the preparation of the report among 
many staff members. 

5. Accreditation procedures can be de- 
fined so that visiting committee’ members 
become consultants as well as policemen. 

6. Accreditation forms can be developed 
which will serve the needs of the two ac- 
creditation agencies mentioned above. 

Methodology: The existing literature was 
reviewed for the most effective procedures 
for appraising secondary schools. An un- 
derlying philosophy and objectives for Ad- 

secondary education were formu- 

lated by searching Adventist literature, pre- 
paring the document and revising it in har- 
mony with suggestions made by Adventist 
educational and spiritual leaders. Schedules 
developed for effective appraisal of 
school programs in accord with specific 
the purpose. Face validity 
of the schedules was established by circu- 
lating copies of the first edition among 
leading Adventist educators and revising it 
basis of their written and verbal 
criticisms and suggestions. The effective- 
of the schedules and procedures was 
actual try-outs in Adventist aca- 

The schedules and procedures were 

in the light of the data collected by 

of questionnaires, interviews, writ- 

ten comments and suggestions, personal ob- 
the judgment of the super- 


committee 


Ventist 


were 


criteria set for 


on the 


servations, and 
Vising 
nd Conclusions: 1. Partici- 

taffs and visiting committees ap- 

of the forms and procedures. 

2. The validity 
established by 
Further 


of the hypotheses was 
evidence collected. 
trials and revision should be 
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MAURER, BERYL BLAKE. A Study of 
Selected Factors Associated with the Pro- 
fessional Behavior-Image of Protestant 
Parish Ministers. Ph.D., Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, Pa. 
1959. 359 pages. 


Problem: The research problem was two- 
fold. (1) Are there variations in the Prot- 
estant parish minister's professional be- 
havior-image associated with variations in 
selected environmental, institutional, and 
personal factors? (2) Is the greatest amount 
of variation in the professional behavior- 
image associated with the rural-urban factor 
of the parish environment? 


Procedure: The study was theoretically 
conceived in terms of field theory. That 
portion of the minister’s perceived field re- 
lated to his professional behavior was iden- 
tified as the minister's professional be- 
havior-image and made the central focus of 
the study. The professional behavior-im- 
age was designated as the dependent vari- 
able. 

The independent variables were selected 
from the three major components of the 
minister's objective field: the church, the 
parish environment, and the minister him- 
self. The seven factors selected as inde- 
pendent variables were: (1) from the par- 
ish environment: rural-urban, metropolitan- 
nonmetropolitan, and region, (2) from the 
church as an institution: organizational 
complexity, and per-capita-giving, and (3) 
from the minister: age, and occupational 
mobility. 

The sample consisted of 581 Protestant 
parish ministers who had responded to a 
mailed questionnaire in the Russell Sage 
Foundation project “Training for the Min- 
istry.” Twenty-two Protestant denomina- 
tions from all sections of the nation were 
represented. The sample was standardized 
on the basis of (1) education (possessing 
college and seminary degrees), and (2) 
active participation in the parish ministry. 

Findings: 1. Significant differences in 
the professional behavior-image of Prot- 
estant parish ministers were found to be 
related with the rural-urban metropolitan- 
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nonmetropolitan, and region factors of the 
' parish environment; the institutional fac- 
tor, organizational complexity; and the per- 
sonal factors age, and occupational mobility. 

2. Significant difference was found be- 
tween the degree of variation in the pro- 
fessional behavior-image related with the 
rural-urban factor, and that related with the 
other parish environment, institutional, and 
personal metropolitan-nonmetro- 
politan, region, per-capita-giving, age, and 
occupational mobility. In each the 
degree of variation related with the rural- 
urban factor was significantly greater. than 
that related with each of the other factors. 

3. The relationship of the selected en- 
vironmental, institutional, and personal fac- 
tors with the Protestant parish minister's 
professional behavior-image varied inverse- 
ly with the degree of institutionalization. 
Highly institutionalized areas were charac- 
terized by homogeneity of professional be- 
havior and showed limited relationship with 
the selected factors. 
limited institutionalization were character- 
ized by heterogeneity of professional be- 


factors: 


Case, 


Conversely, areas of 


havior and showed significant relationshi 
§ P 

with the selected factors. 
The results of the study indicate (1) the 
desirability of a re-examination of the po- 
) px 
sition which builds church program and 
practice around the traditional rural-urban 


dichotomy. The traditional division is 
arbitrary one which has limited value 
modern society; (2) greater recognition 
should be given to the significance of com- 
plexity of church organization as a determi- 
nant of church program and practice, and 
(3) church executives should recognize the 
limitations of a single factor basis of pro- 
gram administration. 


an 
in 


MERRITT, DAVID R. The Significance 
of Early Parent-Child Relations/ for 
Christian Education. Ed.D., Hartford 
School of Religious Education, Hartford, 
Conn., 1959. 


¢ 
ips 


Sponsoring Committee: Walter Houston 
Clark, chairman, Edna May Baxter, Georgi- 
ana W. Sei. 


Problem: First, to discover what recent 
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empirical studies have established concern- 
ing the influence of parent-child relation- 
ships during the first three years of life; 
second, to evaluate in the light of these 
conclusions some current denominational 
literature for parents of children under 
three; and finally, to consider the implica- 
tions of the findings in these two areas for 
Christian education. The Introduction dis- 
cusses the importance for Christian educa- 
tion of the factors that influence the kind 
of person each individual becomes. 

Procedure: The development of studies 
of early parent-child relationships is traced 
with particular reference to the psycho- 
analytic study of the child, investigations of 
the development of institution children, and 
observations of children separated from 
their families during war. 

The methodology and findings of a con- 
siderable number of studies of early parent- 
child relationships are described. Follow- 
ing a consideration of factors that influence 
the fetus during the prenatal period, three 
categories of evidence are presented: direct 
studies of the mother-child relationship and 
some aspects of the child’s development, 
retrospective studies of the early family ex- 
perience of individuals whose later history 
is known, and follow-up studies of the de- 
velopment of persons whose early relation- 
ships to their parents or, parent-substitutes 
are known. 

The literature provided for use with par- 
ents of children under three by five Prot- 
estant denominations was examined. The 
adequacy with which these publications deal 
with early parent-child relationships is eval- 
uated in the light of the empirically vali- 
dated findings described in the earlier chap- 
ters. 

Findings and Conclusion: The evidence 
establishes the mother as the most impor- 
tant influence on the child's emotional and 
social development and emphasizes the pro- 
found effects of the individual's first rela- 
tionships with his mother upon the kind of 
person he becomes and particularly upon 
his capacity for subsequent relationships. 
The religious dimensions of this early par- 
ent-child interaction are discussed. 





The ways in which some parents in the 
selected denominations use their churches’ 
literature for parents of young children is 
described. These parents show great variety 
of ideas but their conceptions of the re- 
ligious significance of the first years of life 
broadly correspond to the inadequate views 
presented in much of the literature. 

The religious implications of early par- 
ent-child relationships and the significance 
of the individual’s first experiences in the 
family for his growth towar.: Christian ma- 
turity are discussed. The thesis concludes 
with proposals for improvements in 
churches’ Christian education planning for 
parents of children in the first three years 
of life. 


MERRITT, RICHARD ALLEN. Group 
Life and Christian Education in the Nip- 
pon Seikokai. Ed.D., Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y., 1960. 

Sponsoring Committees: F. W. Herriott, 
chairman, M. S. Bates. 

Problem: A discussion of the principle 
points of concern with respect to the adop- 
tion of a discipline of group life in the pro- 
gram of education for youth in the Nippon 
Seikokai. It is to argue the relevance of 
a discipline based on the principles and in- 
sights of group dynamics to the guidance of 
young people’s groups. The argument pro- 
ceeds from the hypothesis that a discipline 
would contribute to a more effective educa- 
tional ministry. 


Procedure: First, the discussion deals with 
the evidence of dissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent program of education in the Nippon 
Seikokai and the probable reason for the dis- 
satisfaction. Second, the spiritual background 
of Japanese social behavior is discussed on 
the ground that understanding the back- 
ground is a first responsibility and task of 
Christian education in the Japanese situa- 
tion. Third, the present social behavior of 
Japanese youth is discussed as reflecting the 
influence both of the cultural background 
and of present cultural circumstances. The 
fourth major part of the study is a discus- 
sion of theological and methodological prin- 
ciples of an educational program that might 
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lead to a more effective program for the 
guidance of youth groups in the church. The 
last part of the study discusses certain prob- 
lems involved in relating a discipline of 
group life with Christian objectives to the 
social behavior of youth in Japan. They are, 
in general, problems of approach and ap- 
plication, raising the question of concepts 
and resources that should govern these. 


Conclusion: 1. Certain factors of the be- 
havior may be relatively impervious to the 
objectives of a Christian discipline of group 
life based on the principles and insights of 
group dynamics, but that there are no fac- 
tors which are essentially impervious. 

2. Situational determinants of behavior 
(i.e. in the situation of a discipline) may 
be stronger than socio-cultural determinants. 

3. Experimental study and experience 
are needed to determine in what general and 
particular respects such a discipline needs to 
be “translated” and adapted. 

4. Reorientation of Japanese youth to 
their cultural heritage is a possible result of 
undergoing a discipline. 

5. Pending the findings of further study, 
the hypothesis that a discipline would con- 
tribute to a more effective ministry of edu- 
cation to youth in the Nippon Seikokai is 
upheld. 


MITCHELL, FREDRIC. The Supreme Court 
of the United States on Religion and Edu- 
cation. Ph.D., Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y., 1959. 326 pages. 


Sponsoring Committee: John L. Childs, 
chairman, Noel T. Dowling, Joseph I. Blau, 
R. Freeman Butts, Ryland W. Crary. 


Problem: To examine the principal cases 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States involving religion and education and 
spanning a century from a first case in 
1894 to the eleventh in 1948. 

Procedure: The briefs argued before the 
Court, pertinent social forces associated with 
the cases, and the opinions of legal scholars 
on the Court’s decisions are included to set 
the cases in their contemporaneous back- 
grounds. 


Findings: The doctrine of separation of 
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church from state, embodied as law in the 
First Amendment of the Constitution, be- 
comes, in the context of religion and educa- 
tion, an injunction prohibiting aid or hin- 
drance of religion by state or federal agencies, 
including the public schools. Churches are 
equally prohibited in the realm of educa- 
tion from establishing themselves in law by 
gaining legal status or tax support for their 
educational programs and schools 
Examination of this century of cases dis- 
closes that while intrusion by government 
upon the free exercise of religion appears to 
be incidental, efforts by churches to secure 
aid for, and thereby to establish religion, 
are concerted and centrally directed. It is 
the latter which points to a serious conflict 
in America. 

The conflict comes into focus at the point 
where the churches converge upon the 
young to train them in their beliefs and prac- 
tices. The Roman Catholic Church has 
claimed the right to control the entire edu- 
cation of its member young. It has there- 
fore set up a system of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and colleges which it wishes 
the state to support with taxes and to which 
member parents are enjoined to send their 
children. Protestant churches, which have 
traditionally viewed education as separable 
into secular and religious parts, have long 
accepted and supported the pattern of secu- 
lar public education in America, while rely- 
ing upon churches and homes for religious 
training. But in recent years they have 
begun to urge that the public schools pro- 
vide time and facilities for week-day, re- 
leased-time religious education programs, by 
means of which, children are released from 
school at arranged times in order to attend 
classes in denominational training. In this 
enterprise the Roman Catholic Church and, 
occasionally, Jewish groups have joined. 
Both drives to establish religion in Ameri- 
ca — that of the Roman Catholic Church to 
gain legal status and tax support for its pri- 
vate system of education, and the second 
drive, chiefly by Protestant churches, to in- 
termingle denominational indoctrination 
with public schooling — have been tested in 
the final cases of this study before the Su- 
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preme Court and found, with qualifications, 
to be unconstitutional. 

The drive to establish religion in America 
has gained considerable impetus, however, 
and the challenge of these religious forces 
to the American tradition separating religion 
from civil authority continues beyond the 
reach of this inquiry. 


NICHOLS, WILLIAM C,, JR. The Mimis- 
ter as a Family Man: A Study of Role 
Expectations and Behavior. Ed.D., Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y., 1960. 
161 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Mark Flapan, 

Ernest G. Osborne, Mozell C. Hill. 


Problem and Limits: To investigate family 
life ideology of ministers with particular 
reference to the husband-father role. The 
study was focused on what ministers and 
their wives mentioned as characteristic of a 
“good husband” and a “good father.” 


Thirty-four persons, 17 white Baptist 
ministers and their wives from churches in 
the boroughs of New York City were inter- 
viewed. The men’s ages ranged from 17 to 
61 years, averaging 43. The women’s ages 
ranged from 26 to 59, averaging 44 years. 
The couples had been married an average 
of 19 years and had from one to three chil- 
dren. The pastors had spent an average 
of slightly less than 19 years in the ministry. 


Procedure: Exploratory interviews with 
husbands and wives were conducted simul- 
taneously but separately. Questions were 
open-ended and covered four areas: role 
conceptions, parent-child activities and re- 
lations, husband-wife activities and relations, 
and church-family relations. Interviews were 
designed to explore some of the areas in 
which work and family life impinge on each 
other. Constructed typologies of good hus- 
band, good father, and good wife roles were 
made from the data. Some parts of each 
role were considered to be primarily tradi- 
tional in emphasis and others dynamic and 
changing. 

Findings and Inferences: 1. The family 
structure presented in the role conceptions 
of both ministers and their wives was that 
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of a family built around the husband-father’s 
vocational role. 

2. Two empirically derived polar types 
of minister-family men were constructed. 
One was the “Servant of the Congregation” 
type and the other the “Professional Man of 
the Congregation.” The family of the for- 
mer type would be closely bound up in the 
life of the church. The family of the latter 
type would have more life apart from the 
church. It was suggested that a scale be 
constructed which would allow the place- 
ment of ministers on a continuum between 
the two polar extremes. 

3. Two special types of ministers also 
were noted, the work-centered “Church- 
Man” and the busy “Committee-Man” who 
was involved in numerous denominational 
and community causes and activities. 

4. Both ministers and their wives felt 
that in the metropolitan parish they were 
relatively free from intrusions into their 
privacy and from behavioral expectations 
on the part of the congregation. 

The study was an exploratory study. The 
inferences which it suggested require more 
specific research. The outstanding infer- 
ence from the data was that the role the 
minister plays in the church has some rather 
definite implications for his family life and 
for the life of his family. 


NIXON, LEROY. John Calvin's Teachings 
on Human Reason and Their Implications 
for Theory of Reformed Protestant Chris- 
tian Education. Ph.D., New York Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y., 1960. 306 
pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Lee A. Belford, 

Louise Antz, William W. Brickman. 


Problem and Limits: To collect John Cal- 
vin’s teachings on human reason; to analyze 
them in terms of the basic questions about 
human reason which are raised in any phi- 
losophy of religion; to see them in a broad 
historical perspective; and to draw some 
conclusions and implications for theory of 
Reformed Protestant Christian education to- 
day. 

Procedure: Six main categories of human 
reason were derived from representative 


works in philosophy of religion, including 
typical Jewish, Roman Catholic, and Prot- 
estant points of view; such typical Protestant 
positions as conservative, liberal, and neo- 
orthodox; and such philosophies as realism, 
idealism, pragmatism, naturalism, logical 
positivism, and vitalism. Calvin's teachings 
on human reason were collected and analyzed 
in terms of the categories and their sub- 
headings. In order to see Calvin's teachings 
historically, three main thought trends of 
his day were described as they were related 
to him: (1) decadent Aristoletianism, (2) 
Lutheran Augustinianism, and (3) Renais- 
sance humanism. 


Findings and Conclusions: (1) Calvin's 
doctrine of human reason is dominated by 
his theory of revelation; (2) Calvin over- 
emphasized the abilities of human reason; 
(3) Calvin greatly overemphasized method 
in human reason; (4) Calvin treated fully 
the relationship of human reason to the total 
personality; (5) Calvin underemphasized 
the limits of human reason, and (6) Calvin 
greatly underemphasized the uses of human 
reason. 

From the historical background it was 
found :(1) that Calvin rejected the primacy 
of the intellect in Aristotle and the philo- 
sophical theology of Scholasticism; (2) that 
Calvin was obviously indebted to Lutheran 
Augustianism, and (3) that Calvin was con- 
siderably indebted to Renaissance human- 
ism, although the Renaissance left no mark 
upon Calvin’s theory of reason as such. 

The investigator did not draw his impli- 
cations for theory of Reformed Protestant 
Christian education from any of the above 
conclusions, but rather from features of Cal- 
vin's theory of human reason which broke 
through and split the philosophical cate- 
gories. Implications were drawn: (1) Re- 
formed Protestant Christian education 
should be oriented toward the mysteries of 
the Christian faith; (2) Reformed Protes- 
tant Christian education should orient itself 
toward regenerate human reason; (3) Re- 
formed Protestant Christian education should 
regard the form of transmission implied in 
the covenant theology as the normal method 
of communicating the Gospel, and (4) ef- 
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forts to improve the quality of Reformed 
Protestant Christian education should begin 
at the adult level. 


PALMER, VIRGINIA A. A Situational 
Case Study Book to Be Used in Training 
Directors of Religious Education. Ed.D., 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y, 
1960. 105 pages. 

Problem: To assemble a series of situa- 
tional cases which describe significant prob- 
lem situations met by directors of religious 
education working in local churches. To 
suggest pros and cons of the use of the case 
method of instruction and to suggest ways 
‘in which the case method might be used in 
pre-service and in-service development of 
those who plan to work in local churches 
as directors of religious education 

Procedure: Recent studies were reviewed 
for the purpose of identifying current issues 
in the field. These issues were presented in 
a letter which was sent to 200 people who 
are currently working as directors in local 
churches in the Southeastern United States. 
This letter explained the need for the study, 
the proposed use of the case method in 
training directors and asked for a written 
case presenting a true situation which had 
arisen in the course of their work as a di- 
rector. Fifty-six directors wrote such cases. 
Of the 56 received 15 are included in the 
study. 

Findings and Conclusions: The directors 
who replied to the letter seem to feel that 
there would be a definite advantage in hav- 
ing such case material available for use in 
connection with a field work seminar. 

Two possible limitations are that the ma- 
terial was gathered exclusively from Meth- 
Odist directors and that the cases have not 
been used with groups in training. Groups 
other than Methodist planning to use these 
cases would have to change some of the 
terminology and/or titles of positions. Since 
the material is untested, it is possible that 
there might be places where dialogue needs 
to be made a little clearer. 


PARROTT, LESLIE. 


Personnel Services 


A Study »; 
in Six Liberal 


S tudent 


Arts 
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Church Colleges. Ph.D., Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich., 1958. 227 
pages. 

Problem: To study the student personnel 
services in the six liberal arts colleges of the 
Church of the Nazarene. This was done 
from three aspects: (1) the perceptions of 
the administrations concerning the available 
student personnel services, (2) the percep- 
tions of the students and faculty concerning 
available student personnel services, and 
(3) the student’s own perceptions of their 
problems. 


Procedure: The administration’s percep- 
tions of student personnel services were de- 
termined by printed and mimeographed ma- 
terials and by interviews. The student and 
faculty perceptions of available student per- 
sonnel services were determined by question- 
naire based directly on the eleven areas of 
the Mooney Problem Check List. The stu- 
dent's perceptions of their own problems 
were ascertained by their responses to 
the Mooney Problem Check List. The check 
list and questionnaire were administered to 
a 50 per cent random sample of the stu- 
dents attending a regularly scheduled chapel 
period at each of the six colleges. 

Using the Chi-square tests of differences 
(1) the freshman, senior, and faculty per- 
ceptions of student personnel services were 
contrasted within the six colleges, (2) the 
male freshman, female freshman, male up- 
perclassman, female upperclassman, and 
married student perceptions of their owa 
problems were contrasted between the six 
colleges. 


Conclusions and Implications: The te- 
sults indicated the need for clarifation of 
communications concerning student person- 
nel service. 

Not only are there discrepancies in per- 
ceiving these perceptions, but all student 
and faculty are not aware of the services 
available. 

No attempt was made to isolate specific 
differences internal to colleges in relation 
to student's perceptions of their own prob- 
lems. However, it is evident that students 
in certain colleges have more problems in 
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some areas than in others. These indica- 
tions suggest the need for a more penetrat- 
ing analyses of the student personnel ser- 
vices which relate to particular types of 
problems. 


PEASE, NORMAN FREDERICK. A Theory 
of Teaching for Adult Christian Educa- 
tion Based Upon Ideas of Soren Kierke- 
gaard. Ed.D., Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y., 1960. 

Sponsoring Committee: Max R. Brun- 
stetter, chairman, Frank W. Herriott. 

Problem: To develop a theory of teach- 
ing for adult Christian education based upon 
ideas from Soren Kierkegaard. The word 
theory is used in a prescriptive sense, not 
in the sense of scientific explanation. The 
theory is developed around the three ques- 
tions of whom to teach, how to teach, and 
what to teach. 

Procedure: The project is based upon li- 
brary research. The first chapter introduces 
curriculum theory, states limitations of the 
project, defines Christian existentialism as 
used in the thesis, and presents the writer's 
view of Christian education. 

Later chapters outline the theory itself, 
present Kierkegaard’s analysis of the adult 
whom we teach, discuss the teaching-learn- 
ing process involved in Kierkegaard’s 
thought, and the content in adult Christian 
education. 

A critique of Kierkegaad’s existential 
Christian position as Christian education is 
presented. This includes strengths and 
weaknesses of the position and the place of 
Christian existentialism in the historical 
perspective of Christian education. The last 
chapter summarizes the thesis and suggests 
applications for the life of the Christian 
church. 

Conclusions: Christian education of adults 
implies a realistic interpretation of what be- 
coming a Christian means for this day. It 
is not sufficient for a Christian to have an 
intellectual grasp of the objective facts of 
the faith learned by direct communication 
man to man. A Christian must be subjec- 
tively involved in life and in the relevance 
of the Christian faith for life. Indirect com- 


munication of faith in Christ as Savior must 
be the end result of knowing objective facts. 

Jesus Christ is a paradox. This means that 
reason alone will not understand who Christ 
is. Faith is required to grasp the signifi- 
cance of Christ's life on earth. Faith is the 
gift of God to the adult learner, but it may 
come through hearing the proclamation of 
Christ's words in the contemporaneous 
setting of the first century. “Come to me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden. I will 
give you rest.” “In the world you have 
tribulation. Be of good cheer; I have over- 
come the world.” Such gospel proclama- 
tions assume deep meaning for troubled 
souls in this twentieth century. 

It is suggested that the human teacher in 
Christian education looks realistically at 
crucial issues facing all men. These may be 
problems of marriage, sex, vocation, anxiety, 
guilt, suffering, and death. After unveiling 
the human predicament, the human teacher 
proclaims the gospel of God's action in 
Christ. This message is eternal and speaks 
to all men in whatever condition. 

Christian education in its broadest sense 
involves the whole life of the church. It is 
an endless process of interpreting preaching, 
worship, teaching, administration, counsel- 
ing, evangelism, and missions from the per- 
spective of the contemporary significance of 
the first-century period. 


PETERS, FRANK C. A Comparison of At- 
titudes and Values Expressed by Mennon- 
ite and Non-Mennonite College Students. 
Ph.D., University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kans., 1959. 220 pages. 


Problem: Three objectives were set for 
this study: (1) to compare the attitudes and 
values of Mennonite college students with 
those of non-Mennonite college students; 
(2) to compare the attitudes and values of 
Mennonite college students who had grad- 
uated from a Mennonite private high school 
with those of Mennonite college students 
who had graduated from a public high 
school; and (3) to compare the attitudes 
and values of Mennonite college students of 
the three major branches of the Mennonite 
church. 
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Procedure: Comparisons were made on 
the basis of the responses to items of a pre- 
pared questionnaire, the Gogardus social- 
distance scale, and the Allport, Vernon and 
Lindzey scale for the study of values. The 


data from two matched groups of 200 Men- 
nonites and 200 non-Mennonites were anal- 
yzed. 


Conclusions: Of the 15 statements con- 
cerning marriage and related subjects, Men- 
nonites differed significantly from non- 
Mennoites in their responses to nine state- 
ments. Mennonites differed significantly 
from non-Mennonites in the ranks assigned 
to certain traits deemed desirable in the 
choice of a marriage partner. With respect 
to the matter of divorce, Mennonites dif- 
fered from non-Mennonites in their re- 
sponses, to 11 of the 12 statements. 

With reference to inter-faith marriages, 
Mennonites differed from non-Mennonites 
in that Mennonites were less ready to agree 
that there could be a satisfactory marriage 
between Jew and Gentile, Catholic and Prot- 
estant, and Protestants of quite different 
faiths. Of the six statements concerning 
the matter of married women working, there 
were significant differences between Men- 
nonites and non-Mennonites on three. 

On the Allport, Vernon and Lindzey scale 
for the study of values, Mennonites scored 
lower in the theoretical and political values, 
and higher in religious values than did non- 
Mennonites. No significant differences 
were found with respect to economic, aes- 
thetic, and social values. 

Mennonites showed significantly more 
social farness than did non-Mennonites in 
responses to 26 of the 30 ethnic groups used 
in the social distance scale. Mennonites 
showed significantly more social farness 
than did non-Mennonites in response to 30 
of the 34 religious groups used in the social 
distance scale. 

The data from three unmatched groups of 
Mennonite students belonging to three of 
the major Mennonite bodies in America 
were analyzed and yielded the following sig- 
nificant differences: (1) Old Mennonites 
differed significantly from the other two 
groups with regard to their ranking of the 
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trait “Of the same race as I (specifically not 
a Negro).”; (2) Old Mennonites students 
were less ready than students of the other two 
groups to agree that there could be a satis- 
factory marriage between Protestants of 
quite different faiths; (3) With reference 
to the Allport, Vernon and Lindzey scale for 
the study of values, the Mennonite Brethren 
students showed significantly higher eco- 
nomic scores than did the other two groups; 
Mennonite Brethren students showed sig- 
nificantly lower social scores than did the 
other two groups; Old Mennonites showed 
higher religious scores than the other two 
groups and lower political values than the 
other two groups. 


QUINN, ALFORD J. A Coordinated Guid- 
ance Program for Southern Baptist Col- 
leges. D.R.E., Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas, 
1959. 243 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: A. Donald Bell, 

Joe Davis Heacock, John Drakeford. 


Problem and Limits: To determine the 
place of guidance in the educational proc- 
esses in general and Christian education in 
particular. Guidance was understood to 
mean the interrelationship between an in- 
structor, administrator, or a professionally 
trained officer of an educational institution 
and the students. An effort was made to 
determine whether the colleges of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention offered more to 
their students through the guidance pro- 
grams than was offered in secular institu- 
tions of higher learning. The author was 
especially interested in the relationship of 
the guidance program to the total educa- 
tional plan of procedure. This was investi- 
gated in the light of the aints, purposes, and 
philosophies of the various institutions in- 
cluded in the study. 

Procedure: The investigation was limited 
to the 25 senior coeducational colleges and 
universities located in and operated by the 
several state conventions of the Southern 
Baptist Convention. The questionnaires 
called for information regarding the titles 
given to the guidance officers, additional 
duties assigned to them, and the benefits 
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which the program provided for the stu- 
dents and the institutions. 

Findings and Conclusions: 1. There was 
no appreciable difference between the guid- 
ance program in secular colleges and those 
of the Southern Baptist Convention. The 
program was largely a “thing” within itself 
and was.not directly related to the instruc- 
tional program. This grew out of the fact that 
guidance was provided largely by the pro- 
fessionally trained officers. 

2. The aims, purposes, and philosophies 
of the institutions were not projected into 
the guidance effort. This was revealed in 
the primary benefits which accrued to the 
students. 

The primary conclusion was that a com- 
plete re-study should be made of the ad- 
ministrative pattern of the colleges and uni- 
versities of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tions and education in general with a view 
of coordinating guidance with instruction. 
Direct and indirect lines of responsibility 
were indicated with a major place given to 
the instructional personnel in the guidance 
program. Such a plan would require some 
definite training in psychology and counsel- 
ing on the part of the academicians. 


RIEGER, ANNA. A Curriculum for Jun- 
iors in Midweek Classes of the Evangeli- 
cal Mennonite Brethren Conference. 
D.R.E., Central Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary, Kansas City, Kan, 1960. 275 
pages 
Sponsoring Committee: F. E. Young, R. 

Unmack, R. Johnson. 


Problem and Limits: (1) To study the 
materials and procedures now in use in mid- 
week classes for children of the churches in 
the Evangelical Mennonite Brethren Con- 


Agencies for the Christian educa- 
tion of children, and the content of the pro- 
gram of Christian education were studied 
with the purpose of determining in which 
areas the stress lay. (2) To determine what 
objectives of Christian education the Con- 
ference sought to attain. (3) To set up 
objectives for the Christian education of 
children in the Conference and to outline 
a curriculum for Juniors in midweek classes 
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for the churches of the Conference. It was 
intended that a basis be furnished the de- 
nomination upon which curricular materials 
for children may later be developed. 


Procedure: A study was made of the his- 
tory, development, and basic tenets of the 
Conference. The status of the Christian 
education program and, particularly, the 
needs existing in the churches relating to 
the midweek curriculum problem were de- 
termined by means of a questionnaire and 
personal visits to the churches. A critical 
study was made of materials prepared by ten 
denominations and independent organiza- 
tions, examining their philosophical, theo- 
logical, and psychological bases. 

Findings and Conclusion: 1. The Confer- 
ence is very definitely interested in the 
Christian education of children as evidenced 
by the many agencies employed in this en- 
deavor. 

2. The midweek training program is a 
strong agency in the denomination. 

3. Curricular materials used in the mid- 
week program vary widely in type and 
quality, resulting in ineffective teaching and 
learning. 

4. Existing curricular materials prepared 
by various denominations and independent 
organizations are not designed to meet the 
particular needs of the midweek classes of 
the Conference. 

5. Objectives were formulated to meet 
the particular needs of the Conference mid- 
week classes for children. 

6. An over-all plan of studies in out- 
line form for pupils of grades one to six, 
with special emphasis on Junior needs, was 
presented. 

7. It is believed that the stress on crea- 
tive and progressive methods is appropriate 
and timely and that the work will set a 
standard toward which the churches will 
eventually tend in their task of Christian 
education. 


ROBERTS, JAMES OREN. Gwidance in 
the Elementary Schools of the Five Largest 
Districts of the Lutheran Church-Missours 
Synod. Ph.D., Saint Louis University, St. 
Louis, Mo., 1960. 
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Sponsoring Committee: Trafford Patrick 
Maher, chairman, Augustine G. Confrey, 
Andrew McCormick Doyle, Clement Hol- 
land, John Joseph O’Brien, Marilyn K. 
Rigby. 

Problem: To discover the present status 
of guidance programs in the elementary 
schools of the five largest districts of the 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod. Further- 
more, it was expected that the study would 
indicate which areas of the guidance pro- 
grams are in need of improvement, appar- 
ent obstacles to such improvement, and pos- 
sible means of further development of these 
Lutheran elementary school guidance pro- 
grams. 

The five districts involved in the study 
were: Northern Illinois, Michigan, Central, 
Western, and South Wisconsin. These five 
districts comprise 47.4 percent of the total 
school population, 35.9 percent of the total 
number of schools, and 46.2 percent of the 
total number of teachers in the elementary 
school system of the Lutheran Church-Miss- 
ouri Synod. 


Procedure. .\) {nvestigation of 107 items 
of related literature, (2) questionnaire of 
75 items sent to 505 Lutheran elementary 
schools, (3) interviews with the superin- 
tendents of Lutheran schools in the five dis- 
tricts, (4) tabulation and analysis of the 
responses to the questionnaire. Of the 505 
schools contacted, 62.8 percent replied in 
time to be included in the tabulations. 

Essentially, the study dealt with the fol- 
lowing major topics: philosophy of guid- 
ance in Lutheran elementary schools, guid- 
ance through the curriculum, guidance 
through counseling and other techniques, 
guidance for the individual as a member of 
a group, and administrative aspects of guid- 
ance programs. 


Conclusions: The strengths and weak- 
nesses of Lutheran elementary school guid- 
ance programs, in the light of current prac- 
tices in general at this level, were categor- 
ized on the basis of the following generally 
accepted areas of guidance: the inventory 
service, the information service, the counsel- 
ing service, the placement service, and the 
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follow-up service. Although there were spe- 
cific strengths and weaknesses in each of 
the five service areas, Lutheran elementary 
school guidance programs were found to be 
strongest in the area of counseling services. 
Among the weaknesses the following were 
noted as critical: (1) inadequate identifi- 
cation of retarded and gifted pupils; (2) in- 
sufficient provisions for such pupils, and 
(3) inadequate provisions for physical edu- 
cation. 


ROGERS, FOY HUEY. The Educational 
Ministry of an Associational Missionary. 
D.R.E., Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Summary, Fort Worth, Texas, 1960. 200 
pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: A. Donald Bell, 
chairman, Joe Davis Heacock, Carl Clark. 
Problem: To determine whether the 

Associational Missionaries of the Southern 

Baptist Convention were doing work similar 

to that of a local educational director in a 

Baptist church, or similar to a pastor of a 

Baptist church. The study was confined 

to the present century and most of the study 


had to do with the past ten years. 
Procedure: Denominational workers on 
the state level, associational missionaries in 
five states and pastors of Baptist churches 
were interviewed and sent questionnaires in 
an attempt to discover their feelings con- 
cerning the work of the Associational Mis- 


sionary. Approximately 200 people were 
either interviewed personally or sent ques- 
tionnaires. About 25 percent of these 200 
individuals were followed up in an attempt 
to verify their answers on the questionnaires. 
Minutes of the local associations were com- 
pared, where possible, with the interviews 
Or questionnaires. 

Findings: It was discovered through this 
study that the majority of the pastors, de- 
nominational workers and missionaries con- 
clude that the work should be of an educa- 
tional nature. It was also discovered that 
the missionaries who were giving the larger 
percentage of their time to educational 
work were having more success in winning 
people to Christ, in enlisting the people in 
giving and in the organizations for training. 
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There was a close relationship between the 
type of ministry carried on by the mission- 
ary and his success as a missionary. Mis- 
sionaries who emphasized the educational 
phase of the work were more successful 
than those who emphasized the pastoral or 
preaching ministry. Pastors, denominational 
workers and missionaries indicated that they 
would like to have ordained ministers serve 
as missionaries, but they want them trained 
in religious education and educational work. 

Associational programs, using education- 
al methods and presenting new methods co 
workers, are much more successful than 
those using inspirational speakers. 


SANDERS, NORRIS M. A Study of Con- 
trasting Programs for the Christian Edu- 
cation of Adolescents. Ph.D., University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., 1959. 222 
pages. 

Supervisors: Burr Phillips, Edward Krug. 

Problem: Three contrasting programs for 
the Christian education of adolescents were 
studied in this thesis. They are the Hi-Y 
program of the Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation, the Pilgrim Series curriculum of 
the Congregational Christian Churches, and 
the Seabury Series curriculum of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. 

The first problem was to compare the 
programs in order to identify the issues 
among them in reference to objectives, con- 
ception of the psychological nature of man, 
learning theory, and curricular organization. 
The second problem was to relate the issues 
identified to the field of educational psy- 
chology to determine the nature of the sup- 
port that can be found for each position 
taken on the issues. 

Procedure: The principal source of in- 
formation on the three programs was the 
curricular publications for youth of high 
school age. The chapters of the thesis de- 
scribing each organization were sent to the 
respective curriculum department for ap- 
praisal, and appropriate adjustments were 
made on the basis of the comments received. 

Results: The particular interpretation of 


the S-R bond explanation of learning and 
behavior that is endorsed by the Hi-Y is 
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not favored by most educational psycholo- 
gists whose views were studied. Parts of 
the Hi-Y program appear contradictory to 
its own rationale. 

The Pilgrim Series curriculum for adoles- 
cents provides for the intellectual compre- 
hension of Christian truth followed by prac- 
tice in applying the truth. Recommended 
classroom procedures are based on the as- 
sumption that the intellect dominates be- 
havior its a manner that many of the edu- 
cational psychologists studied would deny. 
The students in a class play a small role in 
determining goals and procedures under the 
Pilgrim Series curriculum. A review of the 
literature on group dynamics in the class- 
room reveals the opinion of many psycho- 
logists that shared decision-making is not 
always necessary to create a favorable learn- 
ing climate. 

The Seabury Series curriculum for adoles- 
cents defines meaningful Christian learning 
as improvement in behavior that results 
from reflection on personal experience in 
the light of Christian truth. This type of 
learning is believed to be facilitated by a 
classroom climate that is felt by the students 
to be non-threatening. The Seabury Series 
program has obviously been drawn by indi- 
viduals who are aware of current themes in 
psychology. However, research evidence 
does not conclusively substantiate the Sea- 
bury Series conception of learning. All 
three programs would profit by compre- 
hensive research programs to test their 
theories. 


SCHANI, NORMAN. Young Judaea: A 
Survey of a National Jewish Youth Move- 
ment im 1951-1952. Ed.D., New York 
University, New York, N. Y., 1958. 302 
pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Abraham I. Katsh, 

Dan W. Dodson, Parmer L. Ewing. 
Problem and Limits: A nation-wide sur- 

vey of Young Judaea was conducted to de- 

termine the program and the processes 
through which national goals are imple- 
mented. The following subproblems were 
considered: to determine the national goals; 
to determine the extent of understanding and 
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acceptance by the membership and leader- 
ship, of the national goals; to determine the 
status of the program in terms of the nature 
of local groups and facilities, the member- 
ship, the leadership, the supervision and the 
financial support; to establish the relation- 
ship, if any, between the actual programs of 
local groups and the extent of understand- 
ing and accepting the national goals. 

Procedure: A statement of the national 
goals was formulated and validated. The 
data on the membership and the leadership 
were organized into group case studies. A 
ten per cent sample of groups chosen by 
regular intervals was used for the case 
studies. Questionnaires, field interviews, 
and observation reports were added to the 
case study files along with data from cor- 
respondence, minutes, reports, and other 
available documents. 

Findings and Conclusions: 1. The Young 
Judaea program is developed upon the basis 
of the availability of the American Jewish 
child who seeks good fellowship, recrea- 
tional opportunities and a sense of self-ful- 
fillment and identification as a member of a 
minority group. In the development of the 
broad goals, Zionism as an organized ex- 
pression of the Jewish desire for survival, 
and Israel as a cultural and spiritual center 
for the Jewish people, have special signifi- 
cance. 

2. The American Jewish child is moti- 
vated by similar interests and needs to those 
in the general child population. In addi- 
tion, he looks to youth programs operated 
by the group itself for the securities that 
come with being accepted as part of a group 
of like individuals. 

3. The membership group reports to be 
superior to the general Jewish youth popu- 
lation in several significant areas consid- 
ered. 

4. The lack of effective leadership and 
adequate supervision has limited the growth 
of Young Judea and the full realization of 
its goals. 

5. The organizational structure for Jun- 
ior members is less effective than that 
available for Senior members and leaders. 

6. It is recommended that there be de- 
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veloped a new communal approach to the 
problem of financing which would broaden 
the sponsorship, the supervision and the 
sources of income. 


SCHNAUS, ERNEST VINCENT. The 
Communicative Role of Christian Liturgy 
and Gregorian Chant. Ed.D., Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y., 1960. 518 
pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Harry Robert 
Wilson, Howard Murphy, Mozell Hill. 

Problem: To demonstrate through his- 
torical conspectus the theological, social, 
and cultural forces which influenced Chris- 
tian worship, especially in the Western Rite. 
The proposals for liturgical modification 
and reform today are the result of a larger 
movement toward social amalgamation, 
which, in part at least, has been effected 
through better media of communication. 

Procedure: The approach to Jewish cul- 
ture and Christian liturgy is studied through 
anthropological knowledge, concepts, and 
techniques of analysis, all of which are 
utilized to gain a better apperception of the 
following: (1) belief systems, ritual, cult, 
myth, and legend; (2) verbal symbols, 
signs, and gesture, and (3) the communica- 
tive role of liturgy and liturgical song with- 
in the context of a social and cultural frame- 
work. 

The use of the vernacular in the contem- 
porary setting is emphasized and recom- 
mended, since the liturgy and its song 
(Gregorian Chant) have in the course of 
the centuries been one of the principal 
means for communicating desired religious 
concepts and experiences. The rationale for 
the vernacular and the factors involved are 
major concerns of this study. Proposed 
modifications are based on the tools of 
analysis derived from and proved by an- 
thropological knowledge. Of special note 
is the impact of the vernacular on Gregorian 
Chant, which is supposedly the outgrowth 
of the Latin word accent. Added dimen- 
sions are suggested in the area of music 
education by a discussion of education for 
licurgy and liturgy in education. 

Conclusions: Since the current liturgical 
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evolution is very much of an on-going and 
out-growing process, the project makes no 
assumption of being definitive. It is rather 
a pilot effort in trying to bring into better 
focus and underlining some of the cultural 
and societal factors which warrant a closer 
scrutiny in the discussion of the contempo- 
rary liturgical revival and reform. 


SETLIFFE, ANDREW B., JR. The Devel- 
opment of Curricula for a Graded Pro- 
gram of Church Recreation. D.R.E., South- 
western Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Fort Worth, Texas, 1959. 184 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: A. Donald Bell, 

Joe David Heacock, Phillip Harris. 
Problem and Limits: To set forth the 

curricula for a graded program of church 

recreation. This included the reasoning on 

which a program is built, establishing a 

recreation program, leadership, facilities, 

graded program, and the fruits of a church 
recreation program. 

Procedure: The methods included survey, 
observation, and research. Leadership and 
program surveys were made of 32 churches. 
Five of these were churches affiliated with 
denominations other than Southern Baptists. 
Five of the churches surveyed had programs 
demanding a full time recreation director on 
the church staff. The facilities and pro- 
grams of four churches were observed by 
the writer. 

Findings and Conclusions: Play is a God- 
given instinct. It first manifests itself in 
the baby and continues, in some form, 
throughout life. There are numerous refer- 
ences to forms of recreation in the Scrip- 
tures and more references to the desirable 
results in life which may be derived from 
recreation. 

In addition to the basis for recreation to 
be found in the Bible, there are additional 
reasons for a church program of recreation. 
Recreation has its place in life and people 
are interested in recreation. Current condi- 
tions of life demand diversion and recrea- 
tion. Recreation is valuable to the church. 

There are some necessities in establishing 
a church program of recreation. A survey 
of local situations and needs must be made. 
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There is need for church approval of the 
program and church election of leadership. 
The pastor has a definite part in the recrea- 
tion of the church. Churches should begin 
with simple programs, based upon educa- 
tional values. Facilities should be desirable. 
The church should finance the program and 
conserve the results. 

A church recreation program is a graded 
program. It should be inclusive of all ages, 
all organizations of the church, and all types 
of activities. 

A good church recreation program will 
bear fruit for the church and for Christ; 
including soul winning, church membership, 
full dedication of life, stewardship, satisfac- 
tion of basic social needs, satisfaction of 
fundamental urges, and an aid to solving ju- 
venile delinquency. 


SISTER JUDITH ANNE. The Coeduca- 
tion Issue in Its Historical and Papal Set- 
ting. Ph.D., University of Ottawa, Orta- 
wa, Ontario, 1958. 174 pages. 
Problem: On December 31, 1929, Pope 

Pius XI issued his encyclical on the Chris- 
tian education of youth, Divins Illius Magis- 
tri. One small section of this document con- 
tained an apparent condemnation of coedu- 
cation which aroused considerable discus- 
sion in Europe and America. This study 
attempts to relate the Papal directive to the 
coeducation issue as it has unfolded during 
the course of the present century. 


Procedure: The report commences with 
a historical survey of coeducation from 
slight traces of it found in the Spartan State 
down to the early 19th century. Signs that 
coeducation was already becoming an issue 
around the turn of the century are pointed 
out, and its slow but continued progress 
during the first quarter of the 20th century 
is traced, with an attempt to spotlight the 
reasons which prompted the Holy See's 
forthright denunciation of the system in 
1929. The section of the encyclical deal- 
ing with coeducation is presented and dis- 
cussed in considerable detail. From the 
comments issued shortly after its publica- 
tion, its effect on the Catholic and non- 
Catholic world is considered, and from the 
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vantage point of twenty-five years the full 
impact of the document on the entire edu- 
cational world is appraised. A presentation 
of the convincing, but contradictory claims 
made for coeducation by supporters and 
opponents of the system, points to the rea- 
son for the confused ideas concerning the 
question which exist today. Finally the 
present status of coeducation is outlined. 

Conclusion: Coeducation is a subject of 
great importance, affecting as it does the 
lives of all individuals, and the destiny of 
nations. That this importance has been 
grossly underestimated is attested by the lack 
of authoritative data concerning the relative 
merits of the coeducational and segregated 
educational institutions. Officially, the ques- 
tion scarcely even exists as a topic for seri- 
ous discussion, except in the Catholic 
Church. 

The definite stand taken by Pope Pius XI 
in 1929 brought the question out into the 
open and caused a reappraisal of the co- 
educational method in many minds. For 
Catholics at least, it gave positive direction, 
which has been clarified further by the Holy 
See’s recent instruction. Nevertheless, the 
report reveals an imperative need for scien- 
tific investigation of the coeducation prob- 
lem. 

The report further indicates that the 
Church's stand on the question is the same 
in 1958 as it was in 1929; coeducation in 
its true concept cannot be approved; sepa- 
rate schools for adolescent boys and girls is 
still the ideal. Nevertheless, after prolonged 
study of the whole question, the Church 
realizes that today this ideal is not always 
possible, and so “tolerates” coeducation under 
certain prescribed conditions. Where mixed 
schools are necessary, she indicates her pref- 
erence for co-institutional schools. This type 
of school is presently being experimented 
with in various parts of the United States, 
and now that it has the Church's stamp of 
approval, it will doubtless be the trend for 
the future. 


SLATER, NELLE G. Children’s Concep- 
tual Thinking and Biblical Studies Units. 
Ph.D., Boston University, Boston, Mass., 
1960. 787 pages. 
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Sponsoring Committee: William Clifton 
Moore, Donald M. Maynard. 


Problem: To appraise the use of certain 
Bible study units as a means for guiding 
children’s conceptual thinking about the 
Christian concepts of God, man, and their 
relationship, in light of present understand- 
ings concerning the conceptual thinking of 
children. 


Procedure: The dissertation begins with 
a consideration of the rationale for the use 
of the Bible in Methodist church school 
curriculum as set forth in statements of the 
Board of Education and its editorial divi- 
sion. A study was made of conceptual 
thinking with special reference to children’s 
thinking and their conceptual capacities; 
then, an analysis of the biblical studies units 
of the Closely Graded Courses was made in 
terms of the concepts of God, man, and 
their relationship. 


Next, the conceptual expectations indi- 
cated by the data of the analysis were ex- 
amined in the light of the study of concep- 


tual thinking. Then, in order that the 
appraisal might include how well pupils 
who study Closely Graded Courses are able 
to indicate their understanding of the con- 
tent taught, a field research project was 
undertaken at the local church level. 


Findings and Conclusions: 1. There is 
very limited evidence that the conceptual 
content in the biblical studies units is used 
to contribute to the stated purpose of the 
use of the Bible: “to bring men into fellow- 
ship with God and obedience to his will.” 

2. The empirical studies of children’s 
conceptual thinking and knowledge show 
boys and girls of elementary school age to 
be ill prepared to understand and deal with 
the content of the Christian faith through 
the historical situations and problems of 
biblical studies. 

3. Although the curricular materials are 
stated to be a graded curriculum, and there 
is abundant evidence that a concern for 
grading has been a part of the writing and 
editing of the sessions, the evidence does 
not indicate that the curricular design of 
units designated as “distinctively Bible 
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study” incorporates the findings of empiri- 
cal research concerning the development of 
concepts. 

4. Results of investigation in favorable 
learning situations at the local church level 
support the theoretical hypothesis that much 
of the biblical content provided for learn- 
ing is difficult for the pupils of the Closely 
Graded Courses to comprehend. 

5. The biblical studies units, as they 
now appear, do not provide adequate con- 
tent for guiding the pupils’ conceptual 
thinking about the Christian concepts of 
God and man. 


STEVENSON, FORREST C,, JR. The Psy- 
chology of Expressional Activities in Re- 
ligious Education. D.RE., The Central 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas 
City, Kan., 1960. 266 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Eric G. Haden, 

Fred Young, Robert Unmack, Henry Mc- 

Canna. 

Problem and Limits: In view of the vast 
amount of literature available in the meth- 
ods of expressional activity in religious ed- 
ucation, the author recognized the need for 
the establishment of a basic psychological 
approach that would be consistent with the 
Christian philosophy and at the same time 
would, where possible, sythesize and harmo- 
nize the approaches of the modern schools 
of psychology. That no such psychological 
orientation is now being implemented be- 
came apparent through surveys of literature 
on methods and further survey of the ac- 
tual use of methods among religious educa- 
tors in the areas of Detroit, Chicago, and 
Kansas City. 

Since methodology was to be incidental 
rather than integral to the dissertation, the 
author limited his consideration to manual 
graphic arts, dramatic arts, music and rhyth- 
mic bodily movements; assuming that if a 
psychological system could be enunicated 
that would be applicable in these fields of 
expression, it would be applicable to the 
total field of expressional activity in reli- 
gious education. 

Procedure: An examination of the use 
of expressional activity as an educational 


tool in the Bible was made to determine un- 
derlying psychological phenomena. An ex- 
amination of the theoretical approach and 
practical applications of the current schools 
of psychology was then made with regard 
to their varied concepts of the role of ex- 
pressional activities as educative tools. Fi- 
nally, a system of the psychology of expres- 
sional activities was derived which was 
eclectic, yet at the same time did no vio- 
lence to either the principles derived from 
the biblical study nor to the scientific ap- 
proach of psychology. 


Findings and Conclusions: 1. Man in 
God’s image is possessed of a basic uncon- 
scious drive-creativity; and through the 
methods of sexuality and dominion he gives 
expression to that drive. Based upon that 
drive, religious education can effectively 
translate the philosophy of evangelical 
Christianity into living experience for the 
individual and the group. 


2. Because of the concept of basic drive 
that has been developed, emotions relate 
directly to a scriptural concept of man’s sin 
problem and his redemption within the 
Kingdom of God. Positive emotions relate 
to man’s creativity. Man is constructive; 
he forms, shapes, and creates his environ- 
ment in obedience to his basic creative 
drive. On the other hand, negative emo- 
tions of fear and hate relate to the perver- 
sion of creativity-destructiveness. They 
derive from wrongful methods of erpressing 
creativity through perversions of sexuality 
and dominion. 


3. Learning is living, and God has com- 
manded man to live creatively. He has 
made creativity the dynamic factor of per- 
sonality and of society. Life matures and 
becomes meaningful through expressional 
activities, and through them man defines 
his own selfhood, his inter-relationships 
with his environment, and, most important 
of all, his relationship to God. 


STRATTON, ORIN R. A Survey of Cer- 
tain Aspects of the Presbyterian Guidance 
Program of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States. Ed.D., Columbia Uni- 
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versity, New York, N. Y., 1959. 

pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Robert McAfee 
Brown, William Max Wise, Raymond A. 
Patouillet. 
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Problem and Limits: To make a critical 
survey and evaluation of the Presbyterian 
guidance program. This includes a bibli- 
ographical study of the literature concerning 
the secular, biblical, and theological premises 
underlying the concepts of work and voca- 
tion; a historical analysis and description of 
the development of the program as it ope- 
rates in the local church situation and in the 
college guidance centers; and finally, an 
evaluation of the program to determine if it 
is fulfilling its own objectives. 


Procedures: (1) A detailed study of se- 
lected literature in the area of Christian vo- 
cation, available literature published by the 
Department of Christian Vocation and those 
individuals connected with the program, and 
other relevant writings regarding the secular 
nature of work, guidance, and counseling. 
(2) After a pilot investigation the final 
procedures for a standardized interview and 
a questionnaire were formulated. (3) Data 
were collected from interviews with the pro- 
fessional personnel in the Department of 
Christian Vocation, seven directors of Pres- 
byterian Guidance Centers, local church 
leaders from 22 churches, and 133 coun- 
selees. A questionnaire was also sent to a 
random sample of 800 of the counselees 
who had received counseling in the program. 


Findings and Conclusions: 1. A study of 
literature regarding the problems of. work in 
the modern society indicates that an under- 
standing of, and choice and preparation for, 
the work of the world is one of man’s most 


crucial concerns. Furthermore, the Church 
of Jesus Christ, through its contemporary 
reappraisal of daily work and the doctrine 
of Christian vocation, has a major contribu- 
tion to make in this area. 

2. The Presbyterian Guidance Program 
definitely has stimulated its participants to 
think seriously about the doctrine of Chris- 
tian vocation, and has provided competent 
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professional counseling to help its youth 
make wise career decisions. 

3. Certain areas in the present operation 
of the program appear to need appraisal. 
(a) In practice, the major emphasis of the 
program is upon the two-day Center experi- 
ence. The guidance potential of the local 
church situation, although a part of the pro- 
gram, has been virtually untapped. (b) The 
professional counseling services, rather than 
being perceived as supplemental to the 
guidance of the public school systems, in 
practice appear to be competitive, and thus 
it seems that the program is in danger of 
losing the cooperation of the public school 
without whose records no adequate educa- 
tional or vocational counseling can be ac- 
complished. (c) The program is in danger 
of becoming simply another vocational coun- 
seling agency under Church auspices, if it 
does not always consider its fundamental 
task that of indoctrinating its youth in the 
doctrine of Christian vocation. (d) Fi- 
nally, the program does not seem to be per- 
forming, to the extent it should, its unique 
task of counseling for church vocations. 


STROMMEN, MERTON P. A Compari- 
son of Youth and Adult Reactions to Lu- 
theran Youth Problems and Sources of 
Assistance. Ph.D., University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn, 1960. 198 
pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: C. Gilbert Wrenn, 

Paul Meehl, Cyril Hoyt. 
Problem: The problem to which this dis- 

sertation is addressed is twofold: (1) From 
youth themselves — What are youth’s prob- 
lems? What type of assistance do they 
want? What kind of problems do they 
want the church to help them solve? (2) 
From pastors and church workers — What 
do pastor, youth-workers, and lay adults per- 
ceive as youth’s problems? Which needs 
do they think the church can meet? Where 
do youth’s wants and the church’s program 
fail to meet? 


Procedure: Data were gathered through 
visits to 192 Lutheran congregations located 
in the United States and Canada, during the 
fall of 1958 and winter of 1959. These 
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congregations comprised a four percent ran- 
dom sample chosen from a sampling frame 
of approximately 5000 congregations of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, American Lu- 
theran Church, Lutheran Free Church, and 
the United Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
The churches were stratified according to 
size and region. Varying sampling fractions 
were used to select the sample of youth and 
adults within each of the congregations 
chosen. The principal instrument for gath- 
ering data was the Lutheran Youth Inven- 
tory, which was constructed out of the prob- 
lems revealed by 1115 representative Luther- 
an youth who responded to a sentence com- 
pletion questionnaire. Response categories 
were developed by which youth could indi- 
cate intensity of feeling to the 480 items in 
the Inventory. Two validity checks indi- 
cated that the Inventory sampled the range 
of Lutheran youth’s problems and that the 
youth responded with frankness and honesty. 
Intercorrelations between the scales varied 
between .60 and .80. 


Conclusions: The problems which are 
most troublesome to Lutheran youth can be 
grouped into five areas to form the follow- 
ing scales: family, opposite sex, personal 
faith, self, and school. 

Significant differences appear for one or 
more of these scales when comparisons are 
made between groups of youth divided by 
sex, year in school, church interest, size com- 
munity, size church and synod. Variations 
by region or type of pastor are not sta- 
tistically significant. 

The kinds of help youth want most from 
the church can be identified as guidance in 
the fields of vocations and boy-girl relation- 
ship 

The adults responsible for congregational 
youth work lack an accurate perception of 
the chief concerns of youth. Their ability 
to identify youth’s most troublesome prob- 
lems is less a function of their perception 
of youth than a projection of their own con- 
cerns 

The kinds of help which policy-makers 
see their congregations emphasizing cor- 
responds to the kinds of help pastors feel 
most competent to give. Neither ranking 


of help, however, bears a significant rela- 
tionship with the kinds of help youth want 
from the church. 


THEOPHAME, SISTER MARY. Frances 
Anne Josephine Siedliska: An Educator. 
Ed.D., University of Ottawa, Ottawa, On- 
tario, 1958. 216 pages. 

Problem: An attempt to make some con- 
tribution toward the recognition of the edu- 
cator in Frances Anne Josephine Siedliska, 
alias Mother Mary of the Good Shepherd. 
Probably the greatest reason for this con- 
cern was the fact that the Congregation 
which she founded is basically a teaching 
body and that nothing had been done to 
establish her position as an educator. 

Procedure and Content: Using her Let- 
ters, her Diary, and her Conferences, to- 
gether with an abundance of other printed 
materials, an effort was made to bring to 
light both the educational ideals and the 
educational achievements of Mother Mary. 
To give perspective to the subject, a syn- 
thesis of the “Nazareth pedagogy” was at- 
tempted. 

In order to better understand Frances’ de- 
velopment, both her Polish background and 
her formal education were examined as 
closely as the documents would allow. She 
was a woman of her times, prepared in a 
special way by private tutors and by unu- 
sual spiritual direction. 

This “dying woman” acting under the 
spur of the Holy Ghost founded the Con- 
gregation of Sisters of the Holy Family of 
Nazareth, and initiated a tradition of “Naz- 
areth training.” She can be considered one 
of the twentieth century educators of the 
Poles of Poland as well as the Poles of 
America. 


TOWNE, RUTH. 


Early Adjustment 4 
Two and Three-year-old Children 
Church Nurseries under Different Indué 


iy 
tion Procedures. Ph.D. Oregon State 


College, Corvallis, Ore. 1960. 129 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Katherine Read. 
Henry Schalock, Warren Hovland. 

Problem: This study was primarily con; 
cerned with the relationship between the 
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early adjustment of two and three-year-old 
children in church nurseries and the man- 
ner in which the children were 
into the groups. 


1 
incre »duced 


chil- 


7 


Procedure: The subjects were 53 
dren in church nurseries. The 
children in the experimental group entered 
the nurseries an experimental plan 
of induction which was the variable in the 
study. The plan provided for the child's 
gradual transition into the program sup- 
ported by the presence of the mother. The 
31 children in the control group entered 
the nurseries under the relatively unplanned 
induction procedures of the church nursery 
groups. Parents of the children in the ex- 
perimental group, and the nursery school 
teachers, were given training in the pro- 
cedures of the experimental plan of induc- 
tion. 

The children observed 
cally on a time sampling basis during the 
first five Sundays they were in the 
after their mothers left them 


three 


under 


were systemati- 


groups 


Two inde- 


pendent observers rated the children on the 


basis of the Highberger Early Adjustment 
to School Scale. The mean scores of the 
control and experimental groups were com- 
pared to determine the difference in early 
adjustment. 

Findings: 1. The children entering the 
program under the experimental plan of 
induction obtained higher adjustment scores 
and evidenced significantly more adaptive 
behavior than children entering under the 
customary induction the 
church nursery groups 

2. Two-year-olds benefited more 
the experimental plan of induction 
three-year-olds. 

3. Girls made better early adj 

than boys. 
4. The significant increases in adaptive 
behavior were in the categories of relating 
to other children and participat 
activities. 

The findings in this study seen 
vide evidence indicating the superi 
planned induction over unplanned 
tion. It was concluded that the values, es- 
pecially for the two-year-old, are found in 


procedures of 


from 
than 


istment 


in ion in 
to pro- 
rity of 


induc- 
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the support the child receives from the 
presence, of his mother while he gradually 
becomes familiar with the new situation. 
As a result, his anxiety in separation and 
in facing an unfamiliar situation is mini- 
mized, enabling him to explore and enjoy 
the new environment more freely. The sup- 
port of planned induction seems to be of 
particular value to both two and three-year- 
old children in freeing them to explore so- 
cial relationships with other children. 


VELTMAN, PETER. A Study of the Pre- 
service and In-service Training of Full- 
time Teachers in Coeducational Protestant 
Church-Related Junior College. PhD, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Il, 
1959. 253 pages. 

Problem: To determine the pre-service 
preparation and in-service activities of full- 
time teachers in coeducational Protestant 
church-related junior colleges and the pre- 
service preparation and in-service ctivities 
desired of teachers by administrators and 
board presidents of these instituticns. 

Procedure and Limits: Three question- 
naires were constructed, one for full-time 
teachers in the junior colleges, one for ad- 
ministrators of these institutions, and one for 
their board presidents. 

Pre-service preparation concerned aca- 
demic rank of teachers, degrees earned and 
sources of the degrees, certification of teach- 
ers, denominational and public school at- 
tendance at various levels by teachers, teach- 
ing experience prior to present position, 
major and minor fields of preparation, sub- 
ject taught, non-school employment, courses 
taken by instructors in professional educa- 
tion and in philosophical and religious ori- 
entation, and the general education of teach- 
ers. 

In-service activities included religious ac- 
tivities, Community activities, and profes- 
sional activities. 

A total of 436 full-time teachers repre- 
senting 46 colleges participated in the study, 
as well as 46 administrators, and 33 college 
board presidents. 

Findings: Two-thirds of the teachers held 
the Master's degree as their highest degree. 
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About 9 percent had earned some form of 
doctorate. More than half of the teachers 
had taught high school at one time, and 
more than half held a valid state teacher's 
certificate. Most teachers had majors and 
minors in two or three subjects. Non-teach- 
ing work experience was generally judged 
as helpful by teachers and most courses in 
professional and religious orientation were 
judged helpful as well. Least emphasis in 
teacher preparation in general education was 
upon science and mathematics. Participa- 
tion by teachers in seven in-service religious 
activities, seven in-service community ac- 
tivities, and 27 in-service professional activ- 
ities was generally low. 

Administrators and board presidents 
agreed that the doctorate was the degree 
preferred for teachers. Prior junior college 
training and preparation to teach in two 
subjects were solicited. Non-teaching work 
experience was favored, as well as prepara- 
tion in professional and religious courses. 
The general education pattern preferred, by 
rank, was communication, social science, the 
humanities, natural science, and mathe- 
Participation by teachers in reli- 
gious, community and professional in-service 
activities was generally approved. Salary, 
lack of denominational or religious back- 
ground of candidates, and general candidate 
shortage were the three foremost barriers to 
procuring new faculty members. 


matics. 


Areas of weakness in teacher preparation, 
evident from this investigation, included in- 
adequate numbers of teachers holding the 
inadequacy in religious and de- 
nominational background, lack of orienta- 
tion to the junior college, insufficient prep- 


dc yctorate, 


subject matter, failure of teachers 
te in community affairs and pro- 
fessional activities, and lack of engagement 


aration in 


tO partici] 
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by teachers in non-school employment. 
Teachers indicated their greatest weaknesses 
as being in subject matter preparation, meth- 
ods courses, guidance and counseling, and 
general education. 


Other dissertations reported but not in- 
cluded im the abstracts above: 


BOSTROM, HARVEY. Contributions to 
Higher Education by the Society for the 
Promotion of Collegiate and Theological 
Education at the West, 1843-1874. Ph.D., 
New York University, New York, N. Y., 
1960. 

FLOYD, RAYMOND B. A Plan to Broad- 
en Guidance Facilities for Negro Adults 
Through the Establishment of Church- 
Affiliated Center in the Center of New 
Orleans. Ed.D. Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y., 1959. 


KELLEY, ROBERT KEITH. The Church’s 
Ministry to College Students in the United 
Presbyterian Churches of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Ph.D., Southern California School 
of Theology, Claremont, Calif., 1960. 


LACKEY, JAMES VERNON. The Church’s 
Program for Married Young People. 
D.R.E., Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas, 1960. 


WHITEMAN, PAUL H. The Relation of 
Religious Affiliation to Parents’ Opin- 
tons Concerning Child Rearing and Chil- 
dren's Problems and Parents’ Evaluations 
of Their Own Personalities. Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., 
1959. 

ZOTTNICK, JAMES W. An Investigation 
of Some Aspects and Implications of Re- 
leased-time for Religious Education. 
Ed.D., Montana State College, Bozeman, 
Montana, 1960. 
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Church Education for Tomorrow. By WESNER 
FALLAW. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1960. 219 pp. $3.75. 

The major proposal of Dr. Fallaw’s book is set 
forth in the chapter presented on pages 323-327 
of this issue. This review assumes that the reader 
has read this chapter. His thesis may be summar- 
ized in these quotations: “. . . by its very nature 
the Sunday School is unequal to the responsibility 
for educating this generation in Christian faith 
and knowledge”. . . “Ours is a faith to be taught 
and taught with all the competence we can sum- 
mon; hence my position that it is both logically 
correct and doctrinally permissible for pastors 
rather then laymen to carry the main responsibility 
for classroom teaching”. . . “As difficult and radi- 
cal as is the task before us, we Protestants simply 
have to enlist a new generation of pastors com- 
mitted to preparing themselves for classroom 
teaching.” Comments on the book will be better 
understood after a brief outline of its contents. 

Chapters 2 and 3, “The Church as Educator” 
and “The Meaning of Church Education,” present 
the author's interpretation of “Church Education,” 
an interpretation he rather sharply sets over against 
general “religious education” and “Christian edu- 
cation” as often conceived, an interpretation that 
with some reservations will be found generally sat- 
isfying. These interpretations will not be dis- 
cussed here inasmuch as they are not sufficiently 
controversial to warrant it. For the full meaning 
of the proposed program they will need to be 
studied thoughtfully. 

Chapter 4, “A Design for Teaching,” sets forth 
a theoretical application of the new plan in differ- 
ent types of churches — a surburban church, a 
city church, and a small town church. Various 
possibilities and problems likely to be encountered 
are discussed. What the church ought to try to 
accomplish with different age group pupils is 
briefly set forth. 

Chapter 5, “The Pastor-Teacher and Christian 
Growth,” deals with the teacher’s (pastor-teach- 
er’s) relationship with his pupils and their fam- 
ilies, and considers the training seminaries should 
provide to prepare men and women for church 
teaching. Women are considered a definite part 
part of the pastor-teacher personnel. The author 
endeavors to show what it will mean to children 
and youth to have a close and continuous associa- 
tion with the pastor as a mature Christian and as 
a “man of God.” . the pastor’s teaching is 
larger than that of instruction, for it includes the 
sort of guidance of persons that gives the greatest 
promise of their nurture in Christ . . . and educa- 
tion for Christian living depends on experiences 
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fostered within the household of faith, the church.” 
There follows a detailed statement of how such 
nurture ensues and the significance of the pastor- 
teacher in such nurture. The various kinds of re- 
lationships and ministries that open up to the 
pastor-teacher, not only with the pupils but also 
with the entire family, are suggested. Will lay 
people be used? “The program of formal church 
education will use laymen as class assistants, as 
directors of projects, and informal nurture will 
certainly involve not fewer but more laymen, for 
the Christian community — living its life in 
church and family — is the matrix in which per- 
sons become members one of another, learning of 


Chapter 6, “Overcoming Obstacles,” is antici- 
pated. Such a radical proposal it bound to en- 
counter obstacles and objections. Dr. Fallaw can- 
didly recognizes and ably discusses some of these. 
He lists as major obstacles: 1. the belief that pas- 
tors cannot or should not learn to teach; 2. skep- 
ticism about the possibility and suitability of pas- 
tors finding time for teaching; 3. the problem of 
sufficient personnel in view of the shortage of or- 
dained ministers; 4. the assumption that church 
classes are of secondary importance to just about 
everything else in the child’s life; 5. the contem- 
porary doctrine that the church as a whole is the 
proper and sufficient educator. The obstacles are 
listed here not for discussion but to let the reader 
know that they are dealt with, if not convincingly 
in all cases, at least helpfully. 


Chapter 7, “Recruitment and Preparation,” dis- 
cusses a crucial problem. The new program will 
call for a vast increase in the number of trained 
men and women, at least twice the number now 
serving churches. Thirty-seven and one-half mil- 
lion pupils are enrolled in Sunday Schools. Where 
will the candidates be found? Where will they be 
trained and how? While recognizing the diffi- 
culty of supply and training, the author canvasses 
many sources of recruitment, including the possi- 
ble better training and more effective use of tal- 
ented lay people. The bulk of the chapter discusses 
the curriculum of training in schools of religious 
education and seminaries. 

Chapter 8 discusses the B.D. program with in- 
sistence upoti exacting intern training to provide 
the kind of pastor-teacher the program calls for. 
This is elaborated in detail. 


Chapter 9, “ A Church Curriculum,” presents a 
“series of courses deemed adequate to fulfill the 
governing purpose of learning and teaching” 
namely, growth in grace and knowledge of Jesus 
Christ. The author sets up objectives for each age 
level, outlines the themes, and recommends books 
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from a wide range of sources. An ambitious un- 
dertaking? The author recognizes its tentativeness 
and the necessity for local church adaptations. 


So much for an all-too-sketchy outline of the 
book. Some comments will be made and questions 
raised. It challenges the traditional program and 
offers an alternate plan. To many it will make a 
strong appeal. It is one possible way of meeting a 
great need, and promises real success if... . There 
are some big #fs. 


If — there is superior wisdom in transferring 
teaching responsibility from lay people to the 
Many will doubt it. There has seemed 
to be an unconscious genius in a great body of 
dedicated lay people sharing with the immature 
their Christian faith, devotion ar? understanding. 
Ineffective as the Sunday School has been, the fact 
remains that the vast majority of the clergy and 
most of the lay people serving effectively in the 
local church are largely the product of the Sunday 
School. One would want to be sure of two things: 
first, that the services of these lay people would 
not be withdrawn from vital contact with youth, 
and second, that the clergy would do a superior 
job. It is rather disturbing to observe the exten- 
sive mediocrity in preaching, administrative and 
pastoral performance among seminary graduates. 
Can we be sure of greatly superior teaching on 
their part? 


clergy. 


If — it is possible, first, to convince the church 
that twice as many pastors are needed, and second, 
actually to enlist that great number. Dr. Fallaw 
recognizes the seriousness of this. 

If — seminaries will modify their curriculum 
requirements in the direction indicated by the au- 
thor. Some of us who have worked for over a 
quarter century with such faculties know the resis- 
tance to such change. 


If — Protestant churches are willing to pay the 
financial price involved, a price our Catholic and 


Jewish friends have long since accepted. Will 
Protestants? 
A fe: 


tive listed, 


questions. Granted that the one objec- 
“growth in grace and knowledge of 
Christ,” is central, is the objective suffi- 
ciently definitive broad and inclusive? 
Does the author’s 
the dynamic 


Jesus 


curriculum take into account 
rapidly changing world situation 
which is bound to affect drastically all youth in 
training? What reference is made in objectives 
and curriculum to the interpenetration of cultures, 
religions, and economics that has become common- 
place today and will vitally affect this and the next 
veneration? (See Sophia Fahs’ article, Religious 
Education, May-June, 1960, pp. 171-3). 


Dr. Fallaw’s proposal calls for an “all-out-ef- 
fort” in reeducating and reorganizing the church 
and greatly increased expenditures. Could we not 
get comparable or even better results if this “all- 
out-effort” were directed to improving the church 


school on the basis of continued use of lay people 
in the major teaching role? 

The author has been speaking and writing in 
favor of his proposal for some years. Why is he 
not able to cite one single church that has whole- 
heartedly adopted his plan and put it into full op- 
eration? 

In summary, this plan is the first radical chal- 
lenge to current procedure in Protestant education 
in decades. It deserves most serious consideration 
by lay people, clergy, denominational educational 
leaders, and seminary personnel. — Frank M. Mce- 
Kibben, Emeritus Professor of Religious Educa- 
tion, Garrett Biblical Institute; Minister of Educa- 
tion, Central Methodist Church, Phoenix, Arizona. 
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What College Students Think. By Dr. ROsE K. 
GOLDSAN, MORRIS ROSENBERG, ROBIN M. 
WILLIAMS, JR., EDWARD A. SUCHMAN. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
1960. xxviii + 240 pages. $5.95. — 


(Two Reviews) 

One important reason why social science studies 
are frequently discredited in certain quarters is 
not the studies themselves but the judgments and 
interpretations that are made on the basis of them. 
This book is an illustration of that fact. It is a 
carefully conceived, carefully defined, ably exe- 
cuted questionnaire study of the opinions of stu- 
dents in eleven universities chosen not because 
they are representative but because “they are an 
adequate selection of the most influential types of 
universities in this country.” It does not claim to 
be a general survey. It started with a seminar of 
social scientists who met to determine the best 
method of studying student attitudes on values. A 
team of sociologists then conducted intensive 
studies of students through interviews and discus- 
sions and brought out the questions which seemed 
important to these students. They then sought to 
gather opinions on these questions from the men 
(except in the case of Cornell where women were 
included) on the campuses of the eleven institu- 
tions—Cornell, Dartmouth, Risk, Harvard, Michi- 
gan, North Carolina, Texas, U. C. L. A., Wayne, 
Wesleyan, Yale. 

In referring to the study itself, the authors care- 
fully protect themselves; they don’t claim that this 
is what students really believe. “We report what 
the students say they think and believe and analyze 
its significance.” They admit they have raised 
more questions than they have answered. 

What is important is that this same careful 
limitation and delineation is not carried out in the 
interpretation. The title implies that this is what 
college students as a total group think. Professor 
Lazersfeld in his foreword applies conclusions 
from this study to all students, “When American 
students think about their future jobs they are not 
nearly as concerned with economic security as is 
generally assumed.” Even the authors make com- 











New texts 


HISTORY OF RELIGION IN THE UNITED STATES by Clifton E. Olmstead, 
George Washington University 


This important new work is an historical survey of American religion from 
colonial times to the present. It is an analysis of the intellectual, cultural, po- 
litical, economic and social forces that have acted upon and through the re- 
ligious institutions of America in each era of our nation’s history. Especially 
important is the full treatment of the period from 1865 to the present. Euro- 
pean background, Judaism and church and state relations are among the topics 
treated. 

1960 628 pages Text price: $7.50 


THE PROTESTANT FAITH by George W. Forell, Chicago 
Lutheran Seminary 


Here is a distinguished new text that presents the essence of classical 
Protestantism with emphasis on its essential unity as shown in the 
writings of Luther, Calvin, Wesley and other theologians. The au- 
thor unfolds a wide range of important theological questions in a 
meaningful manner. The text features a valuable appendix contain- 
ing some of the major confessional documents of the Protestant faith. 
1960 321 pages Text price: $4.95 


WORD AND SACRAMENT: A Preface to Preaching and Worship 
by Donald MacLeod, Princeton Theological Seminary 

With emphasis on the meaning and proprieties of worship, this book takes 
in one area of the Protestant Witnesses — the Reform Church — and shows 
how its common historical and theological viewpoint shapes its worship. The 
book is directed toward the needs of ministers, theological students and the in- 
quiring layman. Attempting to recapture the essence of the liturgical tradition 
of the Reformed Church, the authors indicate its implications in the unified act 
of preaching and worship 

1960 192 pages Text price: $3.50 


To receive approval copies, write: Box 903, Dept. RE 
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ments such as: “American students, it is clear, are 
primarily family centered.” 

Perhaps to the social scientists this study does 
justify application of its findings to all or the vast 
majority of American students. This reviewer 
knows too little about research methodology to be 
able to judge. What is of concern is that when 
the authors and other social scientists make such 
generalizations the rest of us are tempted to do 
the same thing. The result is the bewildering 
array of contradictory generalizations about stu- 
dents that have deluged the nation ever since the 
Jacob study. Jacob, in his study, Changing Values 
in College, carefully limited the claims he made. 
He stated that it was an analysis of previous studies 
and admits his own bias. But educators and others 
all over the country ignored the reservations and 
used it as a complete illustrative picture. This led 
others to point out its limitations. Then other 
studies such as those by Edward D. Eddy and Max 
Wise appeared and attempts have been made to 
judge which provides the best base for broad but 
oftentimes conflicting generalizations. 


To this reviewer all such studies should be ex- 
amined carefully in terms of their limitations. Pre- 
cisely who are they talking about, what do they 
say and what don’t they say. They are all limited 
and fragmentary but in this limited area give us 
more accurate information than personal subjec- 
tive observations and impressions. This is their 


value and if used with caution and sensitivity they 


may be helpful. The failure to use them this way 
is a major reason they have had such limited use- 
fulness. The study under review has some inter- 
esting things to say about what the male students 
of these eleven universities say they think or what 
is revealed through what they say. In general they 
approve of the education they are getting but are 
critical of some aspects. They grow academically 
minded as they go through college, this in spite of 
the fact that they strongly reflect our general cul- 
ture. These students are “Politically disinterested, 
apathetic and conservative.” They are religiously 
interested but their religious convictions seem to 
have |':tle relevance to other aspects of their lives. 
Fraternities are “a style of life” and are a major 
influence. They satisfy personal needs and tend 
to encourage “having a good time,” as against aca- 
demic concerns. Cheating tends to be more prev- 
alent among fraternity members than among inde- 
pendents. 

The chapter on religion suffers from the basic 
problem, how useful is information about religious 
beliefs in general? It is interesting to know that 
the effect upon these students of adherence to the 
three major faiths seems to be different but the 

he study make no attempt to explain 
why or how. This is probably fortunate if their 
definition of original sin is any indication of the- 
ological understanding. “The conception of orig- 
inal sin .. . implies that man is basically evil, but 
through service to God and dedication to religious 


authors of t 
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belief and works he can redeem himself.” Some 
Christians may believe this but it hardly serves as 
the basis of a generalization about psychological 
attitudes. Such theological naivete combined with 
an equally naive understanding of the nature of 
religious faith suggests the need for some inter- 
disciplinary consultations as sociologists move into 
the field of religion. 

Some interesting generalizations about religious 
students are worthy of further study and serious 
examination. “Religious believers seem to feel 
more integrated in society; non-believers seem 
more alienated from it.” Religiously committed 
students seem to be more conformist, less tolerant 
both of religious differences and racial difference 
and they tend to favor social restraints upon those 
who are unorthodox religiously or socially. The 
authors do not maintain that this arises necessarily 
from the influence of religion “but because their 
assumptions about the motives of man are com- 
patible with the idea of controlling others” which 
to some will be a distinction without a difference. 

In general the study has much of interest and 
value if its limitations are constantly kept to the 
fore and it is seen as one more small contribution 
to our attempt to know and understand a little 
more of the infinitely complex life and thought of 
the students in our colleges and universities. It 
certainly raises questions that call for further re- 
search and study and may be used as a stimulant 
to campus discussion. One general discouraging 
thought arises as we think of the rapid changes 
of opinion and attitude on our campuses. — How 
accurate of the situation today is a study of student 
attitudes initiated in 1950? — Hubert C. Noble, 
General Director, Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, National Council of Churches. 


s&s SF 

The mass of data provided in the Cornell Values 
Study, foreshadowed by the Jacobs’ volume on 
Changing Values and by various other reports and 
commentaries, has been well worth waiting for. 
Even with fifty-seven tables and twenty-four ap- 
pendices, there still remain large numbers of po- 
tential correlations. The analysis will never be 
complete, probably because it is not in the nature 
of either society or social science to reach a fixed 
and finished order. 

This is an important study, both for its method- 
ology and for its content. The report falls into 
four distinguishable areas of student opinion, each 
of which is neatly handled in two chapters. The 
first deals with attitudes toward higher education 
and its relation to occupational careers. The sec- 
ond analyzes patterns of behavior on the campus 
in fraternities and between the sexes. The third 
area covers political ideologies with some over- 
tones of economic opinions. The fourth devotes 
considerable space to students’ attitudes toward re- 
ligion. Expectedly, there is much over-lapping 
among these areas of investigation. 

New questions leap out of every table — almost 
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every paragraph — of the book. Catholic students 
tend to be Democrats, and also more religious than 
others. Democrats tend to be more tolerant than 
others, but the more religious students tend to be 
less tolerant. Jewish students also tend to be 
Democrats, but also less religious than others. If 
they are more tolerant, or less tolerant, will this be 
causally related to their politics or to their re- 
ligion? When forty-three percent of the non- 
Catholic students either agree or are uncertain 
about the statement that “Americans must be on 
guard against the power of the Catholic Church,” 
one feels the need to probe further about the toler- 
ance and/or ignorance of the American college 
student. 

The authors amiably agree throughout the book 
that such speculations are inevitable, and do them- 
selves provoke many questions that are left un- 
answered. They point out, for example, that the 
same person can at the same time be both a po- 
litical liberal and an economic conservative (meas- 
ured by the norm of Jaissez faire). Various cti- 
teria are combined to measure “religiousness,” but 
perhaps still another kind of norm has to be em- 
ployed to distinguish between a religious liberal 
and a religious conservative. At any rate, anyone 
interested in religious education will find his own 
questions to ask of this research study, but will 
nevertheless be consoled by the fact that these non- 
denominational colleges are not quite so profane 
as they are sometimes termed.—Joseph H. Fichter, 
Loyola University of the South, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

ses Ss 
3’s In The Christian Community. By PHOEBE M. 
ANDERSON. Boston: United Church Press, 
1960. 320 pages. $2.50. 


In the first of the new curricula of the United 
Church, we have a mature conception of Christian 
education for the three-year-old. This attractive 
guide for teachers implies and discusses the foun- 
dations for the Christian life. It is believed (and 
rightly so) that the child should be surrounded 
by the reality of the Christian fellowship so that 
he may come to know God's redeeming love made 
known in Jesus as the Christ. The program is 
very realistically planned to deal with children in 
their “here-and-now” world and to provide the ex- 
periences out of which genuine meanings come. 
It is believed that “how a man lives is his religion, 
not what he . . . recites” and that it has to do with 
his whole life. The author recognizes that all be- 
havior is caused so the teacher is encouraged to 
locate the meaning of the varied forms of behavior 
witnessed in the group living of nursery children. 
In this unusual well-illustrated guide for teachers, 
with its “letters to teachers,” rich help is given in 
selecting equipment, in arranging the environment 
and the schedule, in experiences that are important 
to have, in teacher relations, in music and stories 
and books. 

With the teacher’s book is a “Nursery Picture 
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Portfolio” illustrating each of the eighteen stories 
in the teacher’s material. These pictures by Reed 
Champion are 1214 x 17 inches and of four-color 
cut, priced $2.50. These delicate and unusual pic- 
tures may be used on the walls of the nursery in 
the church or the home. They appear like those 
done by older children and also in the mood of 
contemporary art. 

There is a set of eight pupils’ books designed 
for the parent and child in the home. Included 
in each is a letter to parents interpreting the pur- 
pose of the book and suggesting possible uses with 
a nursery child. The art is four-color. The cost 
is $1.50 for the set. 

This new material for the church-nursery school 
is by far the best that has yet appeared. It reveals 
definite concern with an understanding of actual 
children and attempts to teach in a Christian en- 
vironment and to build foundations for growth 
in relation to the God of love as revealed in the 
New Testament. The major questions about the 
materials will probably arise from an art form 
that may seem vague, and story books that some- 
times lack adequate concentration and develop- 
ment. The best young children’s books concen- 
trate more on a small realm or object. It is hoped 
however that many denominations will be influ- 
enced by the work done in the superior teacher's 
manual. — Edna M. Baxter, Hartford, Conn. 


Nursery Manual. By LouIsE C. DREW. Boston: 
$1.00. 


United Church Press, 1960. 64 pages. 


This manual supplies the church with every use- 
ful and suitable guidance for its work with chil- 


dren from birth through three years. It deals with 

the child’s development, the procedures for the 

church's work, the relations between the home and 
the church, a weekday nursery school, and many 
kinds of resources. The black-and-white drawings 
and photographs add to the appeal of this valua- 
ble guide. — Edna M. Baxter, Hartford, Conn. 
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The Future Course of Christian Adult Education. 
Edited by LAWRENCE C. LITTLE. Pittsburgh: 
The University of Pittsburgh Press, 1959. 322 
pp. $5.00. 

A Philosophy of Adult Christian Education. By 
DAviD J. ERNSBERGER. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1959. 172 pp. $3.75. 

These are but two of the many fruits of unpre- 
cedented activity in the Christian education of 
adults during the past few years. If the results 
thus far are still more in the stage of theory and 
admonition than that of better education for adults 
in the churches, we can confidently hope that the 
latter will follow. The impact of these new ef- 
forts goes far beyond its focus on the education of 
adults. It is having a wholesome effect on the 
whole range of Christian education, and in particu- 
lar on our thinking concerning the place of Chris- 
tian education in the church. Adults are so vitally 
related to all that the church is and does that their 
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education cannot be limited to a place for them in 
a church school. Moreover, when it comes to 
Christian education of adults, the minister is 
squarely confronted with his role as teacher. Both 
the above books contribute significantly to these 
new concepts. 

The first, edited by Lawrence Little, resulted 
from a significant workshop held at the University 
of Pittsburgh in 1957. The 90 persons who par- 
ticipated in this workshop included a number of 
specialists from other fields than Christian educa- 
tion — econornics, political science, psychology, 
psychiatry, sociology, theology, etc. The purpose 
was stated as: “To aid in the process of enlarging 
knowledge and enriching understanding through 
the interchange of viewpoints by those whose ef- 
forts had been devoted to research and scholarship 
in the secular disciplines and by those whose ori- 


entation had been largely theological and ecclesi- 
astical ” (p. ix). The reader is enabled to 
project himself into this process through the ad- 


dresses which are printed, the transcripts of dis- 


cussions, and the findings of committee. Whether 
or not through this process he will arrive at a 
clearly defined “furure course” (for that matter, 
did the Workshop itself succeed in this?) will de- 


pend on his ability to assimilate the many 


con- 
tributions of the experts to this volume, and to 
integrate them into a philosophy and practice of 
his own. 

To formulate a philosophy of ad Christian 
education is an ambitious undertaking in which 
David Ernsberger succeeds surprisingly well — at 
least to the point of developing some essential ele- 
ments which must ultimately have a place in such 
a philosophy. His presentation of a trine of 
the church and the ministry, in historical perspec- 
tive, in order to show the essential place of an edu- 
cational ministry to adults, is timely and wise 

Adult Christian education happer n many 
places and relationships, but primarily through the 
small study group. “This close relation between 
education and redemption, between rapy and 
reconciliation, is most clearly and effectively es- 


tablished in small study groups where pel and 






the fact of reconciliation are both heard and ex- 
herienced together,” (p. 109). The author finds 
much of value for Christian education in the prin- 
ciples and techniques of group dynamics, but also 
points out some of the errors to which an uncritical 
application mav lead. Much as he emphasizes the 
importance of member participation in study 
groups, he does not rule out the need at times for 
the leader (minister) to confront the group with 
knowledge which is not yet theirs, and theological 
insights at depths which they have not yet been 
able to plumb. His discussion of the problems of 
the minister's fitting into the role of leader of a 


group in the group-work sense of the term 
124-129) is very much to the point 
concern for “making room for the Spirit” (p. 
144) in the process of Christian edu 


(pp. 
We share his 


ation, but 
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question the theology which makes the Spirit and 
group dynamics near-equal and independent fac- 
tors in the process — “the restoration of commu- 
nication is at least as dependent upon the recon- 
ciling activity of the Holy Spirit as it is upon the 
employment of effective group techniques” (p. 
146). A further elaboration of just what does 
the author conceive to be the place of the Holy 
Spirit in an educational process would have been 
helpful — but that could be said of many other 
writers! 

The final chapter on implications for local 
church organizations adds little to the value of the 
book. The author’s justification for this is that 
" a so-called ‘practical’ or how-to-do-it ap- 
proach that spelled out all the details of a plan for 
parish organization and program would immedi- 
ately betray itself as being quite impractical. The 
detailed plans . . . must be worked out by each 
church in terms of its specific situation.” (p. 148). 
True. Nevertheless, there needs to be a philoso- 
phy of organization, and the transition to practice 
must be made. Many readers would be helped if 
they could see how this has worked out in the au- 
thor’s own experience. Let us hope that as a pas- 
tor he is at work on this, and that we may expect 
further contributions from him of a how-to-do-it 
nature. — Paul H. Vieth, Acting Editor. 

ss st 
Some Catholic Schools of Spirituality. Edited by 

JEAN GAUTIER, P.S.S. New York: Desclée, 

1959. 384 pages. $4.75. 

A book along these lines has been needed for 
some time. The one that has appeared, done orig- 
inally in France, is generally successful. Its purpose 
is to catch the flavor of a variety of attempts in the 
West over a span of fifteen centuries to live the 
Christian life to the full. Even for readers who 
may be out of sympathy with goals of monastic and 
conventual life, not to speak of the clerical state 
itself as the Roman Catholic Church understands 
it for the West, there is much here to aid in an ap- 
preciation of those feeble strivings known opti- 
mistically as “Christian perfection.” For them, 
the means to this pious end will prove to be largely 
the same in that communion as in their own. 
Public worship, private prayer, Jecto divina or Bi- 
ble-reading, silence, poverty of spirit, and the in- 
tense pursuit of all the virtues but especially char- 
ity, is the form that the life of Christian saint and 
Hebrew sage alike must take. The ways to God 
are many but they are also one. Of this way in 
its variety of historically-conditioned Christian 
manifestations, nine scholars speak. 

The men and their areas of concern are as fol- 
lows: Jacques Winandy, O.S.B., “Benedictine Spir- 
ituality”; Valentin Breton, O.F.M., “Franciscan 
Spirituality”; Pie Régamey, O.P., “Principles of 
Dominican Spirituality”; Paul-Marie de la Croix, 
O.C.D., “Carmelite Spirituality’; Pierre Pourrat, 
P.S.S., “The Spirituality of the Imitation of 
Christ”; Pinard de la Boullaye, S.J., “Ignatian 
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Spirituality”; Mgr. Francis Vincent, “The Spiritual- 
ity of Saint Francis de Sales”; Jean Gautier, P.S.S., 
“Oratorian Spirituality”; and Eugéne Masure, 
“Trends in Contemporary Spirituality in France.” 
As can be observed from the list, each writer is 
living in the tradition he describes except the four 
secular priests, two of Saint-Sulpice (a society de- 
voted to priestly education) and two on diocesan 
assignment. The Brothers of the Common Life 
from whom the Imitatio Christi originated exist no 
more. There is a congregation of clerics known as 
the Oblates of St. Francis de Sales who acknowl- 
edge the holy bishop of Geneva as their spiritual 
father, and the Oratory of St. Philip Neri (as that 
sixteenth-century Roman called his clerics) is still 
vigorous. For editorial or other reasons, however, 
these two traditions are not summarized by men 
who live according to them. 

There is something to be learned from each of 
the essays. A certain largeness of view seems to 
mark those on Benedictinism and contemporary 
French spirituality especially. The pieces on Loyola 
and on the French school (Bérulle, Condren, 
Olier) are very well done as history, but the au- 
thor of the former does not seem to know how to 
free himself from history. This is a characteristic 
that marks more than one essay. All of the con- 
tributors — the Carmelite alone excepted — have 
the good grace to try to avoid any extravagant 
claims for the road to holiness they happen to be 
most familiar with. Not all succeed equally in 


presenting their religious families as the product 
of the age of their foundation, with a problem of 
seeking their true identity once that age has passed. 
The Franciscan is somewhat naive in identifying 
the concern of his order with the mystery of the 
Incarnation, as if the sons of the Poverello were 


uniquely coterminous with Christians. A series of 
helpful insights comes from the pen of Pére Rég- 
amey, O.P., but the essay is marred by a staccato 
style that must have been the despair of the trans- 
lator. The Dominican makes the point that his 
family has had almost as many faces as there have 
been Dominicans, and that after naming a concern 
with apostolicity, poverty, and truth understood as 
knowledge of the divine, the closest one can come 
to defining the spirit is to name Dominicans. He 
observes refreshingly, “Not by chance were Bar- 
tholomew de las Casas, Savonarola and Lacordaire 
Dominicans.” A topic particularly well handled 
was the spirit of the Imitatio Christi, a book about 
which one legitimately wonders whether it can 
forge as many saints in the next five hundred 
years as in the last 

As in so many books on Christian piety, the 
view of the writers on the sanctifying power of 
sacramental celebration is the key to all. From 
that viewpoint alone the collection is extremely 
revealing. A good bibliography has been ap- 
pended. — Gerard S. Sloyan, The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, D. C. 
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Our Religion and Our Neighbors: A Study of 
Comparative Religion Emphasizing the Reli- 
gions of the Western World. By MILTON G. 
MILLER and SYLVAN D. SCHWARTZMAN. New 
York: Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, 1959. xv, 357 pages. $2.50. 

This is an experimental edition of a ‘pioneering 
effort to explain the religions of the world to the 
young Jew. Rabbi Miller, now at Temple Beth 
El in Elizabeth, New Jersey, was a student under 
Rabbi Schwartzman at the Hebrew Union College 
— Jewish Institute of Religion in Cincinnati. The 
present materials, first developed by Miller as his 
rabbinical thesis, have been revised and expanded 
after several years of experimental use at Temple 
Israel in Memphis, Tennessee. 

The point of view is that of Reform Judaism, 
which means that Christian scholars will find little 
to quarrel with in historical treatment and inter- 
pretation. Judaism is presented not as a sudden 
and total revelation to Moses, but as a gradual 
growth in apprehension. “The break-through from 
national religion to belief in a single God of the 
world,’ say the authors, ‘was accomplished by a 
unique group of men . . . the Hebrew prophets . . . 
men like Amos, Hosea, Micah, and the First 
Isaiah.’ 

All told, about one third of the volume is de- 
voted to Judaism, ancient and modern, one half to 
Christianity, and the small remainder to Islam, 
Hinduism, Buddhism, and Confucianism. Included 
are a number of useful maps and comparative 
tables, and a glossary which will be most helpful 
for beginners in the field. 

Members of Jewish religious schools who work 
through this course of study ought to come out not 
only with a clearer idea of their own religion and 
of their neighbors,’ but also with a higher respect 
for systems of faith expressed in symbols hitherto 
unfamiliar. Most Christian young people could 
learn a great deal from it too, especially about de- 
tails of Jewish tradition and practice. What fur- 
ther is offered to the Christian scholar is a salutary 
example of an approach to comparative religion 
which is enquiring and fair-minded: something 
not always true of Christian-oriented presentations 
of the field. — George Hedley, Mills College, 
Oakland, Cal. 
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In the Grip of Cross-Currents: Autobiography of 
Ephraem E. Lisitzky. Translated from the He- 
brew by MOSHE KOHN and JACOB SLOAN. 
New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1959. Pp. 
xiv + 305. $4.00. 

Physical extermination of millions of Jews by 
the Nazis and their fellow-thinkers, flight, and re- 
ligious persecution by dictatorial Communist re- 
gimes have brought about the virtual extinction 
of the Jewish spiritual microcosm in Eastern Eur- 
ope. This autobiography of Ephraim Lisitzky, a 
Hebrew poet and teacher, helps to recapture some- 
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successful banking and business management 
practices, Mr. Bramer has developed a set of 
procedures for the handling of church business 
and finance. His charts, diagrams and sample 
forms will be invaluable aids to administrators 
of churches large and small. $3.50 
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By ARNOLD B. Come. The first book to present, 
in terms the layman can readily grasp, the 
growing need for developing a heightened sense 
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returning the Christian Church to its real pur- 
pose of serving instead of being served. $3.95 
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thing of the glory of the spiritual and educational 
life of Jewish Byelorussia prior to World War I. 

Translated from the Hebrew, “Eileh Toldot 
Adam” (literally, “These are the generations of 
Adam”; cf., Genesis, 5:1), this volume offers a 
highly emotionalized account of the author's pain- 
ful life from childhood onward. He was one of 
the wandering Jews, moving from Europe to Can- 
ada and the United States. A good part of the 
book deals with his fight for survival as an im- 
migrant in an environment for which he had not 
been prepared 

Mr. Lisitzky’s comments on the American Jew- 
ish scene is almost always subjective, but interest- 
ing throughout. He is convinced that democratic 
America furnishes an immeasurably superior en- 
vironment for the flourishing of the Jewish com- 
munity than did ghettoized Eastern Europe. But 
he is equally convinced of “the failure of Jewish 
education in America.” This situation, he feels, 
was brought about by “the great enemy . . . of 
Jewish education in America . . . the contempt with 
which it is held by unworthy parents and teach- 
ers.” What is needed is “inspired and enthusiastic 
teachers, and above all, a spirit of dedicated pion- 
eering, of halutsiut.” All teachers must help their 
lire a spiritual wholeness,” but “a 
Hebrew teacher must strive to impart, in addition 
to this spiritual wholeness, a Jewish outlook that 
is integrated and harmonious” (p. 296). 

Notwithstanding the feeling that one gets that 
Mr. Lisitzky’s views of American Jewry and its 
education are based on his own experiences and 
tather limited hc it would be unjust to ap- 
praise it only a sociological document. The 
autobiography has considerable value as a story of 
human ict and suffering and as a work of 
literary merit. Further, the details on Jewish edu- 
tern Europe are particularly absorb- 
ing and informative 

Professor Hillel Bavli of the Jewish Theological 
of America, a noted Hebrew poet in his 
own right, wrote an appreciative introduction. A 
glossary of Hebrew and historical terms concludes 
the volume William W. Brickman, School of 
New York University. 
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Authority and Power in the Free Church Tradi- 

| Case Study of The American Bap- 

tist Convention By PAUL M. HARRISON. 

Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1959. xix 
248 pages. $5.00. 
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This is a valuable study of the American Baptist 
eful not only for what light it sheds 
on that organization and problems of Baptist pol- 


Convent 

ity, but also for the implications it has for all de- 
nominations of the “Free Church Tradition” and 
as an addition to the literature of the sociology of 
leadership and organizational structure. Using so- 
ciological concepts with a degree of relevance, ap- 


plying a critical theological sense and a minimal 
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amount of historical orientation, the author, who 
is assistant professor of religion at Princeton Uni- 
versity, effectively analyzes the problem that “arises 
from a discrepancy between the Baptist doctrine of 
the church and the polity of the American Baptist 
denomination.” A major portion of the study was 
originally presented as a Ph.D. dissertation at Yale 
University. 

Where do power and authority reside in a de- 
nomination which persistently portrays itself as a 
defender of pure democracy and direct representa- 
tion, the sanctity of the individual and the auton- 
omy of the local church? Such “worship before 
the altar of democracy,” asserts Dr. Harrison, who 
is himself a member of the American Baptist Con- 
vention, “is little more than pious obedience to an 
honorific symbol. For years the Baptists have been 
looking at anarchy and seeing democracy.” For 
the historical principle of the freedom of God the 
Baptists have substituted the secular notion of the 
sanctity of the individual and have limited the ac- 
tions of the Holy Spirit to the local congregation. 
In their anxiety to guard against the evils of an 
authoritarian ecclesiastical hierarchy, or to avoid 
any type of associational or representational system 
of church government, they have actually: created 
an organization and a leadership without legiti- 
mate authority but, as it works out, with much 
power resident in individual executives. Being ap- 
pointed without authority, leaders have assumed 
power on their own in order to get their work 
done and to protect the interests of the agencies 
over which they exercise control. Since their au- 
thority is not clearly defined — being “rational- 
pragmatic” or “rational-expedient” rather than 
“rational-legalistic’ —- the rank and file have no 
legitimate way of getting at them. “The only ade- 
quate way in which the people can gain their right 
to self-government,” suggests Harrison, “is to in- 
vest their leaders with an authority which can be 
rightfully removed if violated.” 

One who reads this book may find it difficult 
to believe that the American Baptist Convention 
actually exists. Its leadership is pragmatic, ex- 
pedient or charismatic; it is not adequately justi- 
fied theologically or in terms of polity; its agencies 
may arise out of need but manage to continue in 
existence by employment of dog-eat-dog tactics; 
and, in addition to all this, the Baptists are so di- 
verse that one wonders what could possibly hold 
them together anyway. Perhaps the Holy Spirit 
is at work after all. — Robert Michaelsen, Profes- 
sor and Director, School of Religion, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 
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John Wesley’s Theology Today. By COLIN W. 

WILLIAMS. New York: Abingdon Press, 1960, 

252 pages. $4.50. 

Colin W. Williams, professor of theology at 
Queens College, Melbourne, Australia, has indi- 
cated that the motivation for this study was the 
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of Religion 
The Kingdom of God 

John Bright $1.25 
“Biblical theology in its most challenging 
form, a sweeping history of the develop- 
ment of the whole biblical tradition, a 
vital criticism.”—Christian Advocate 


A Protestant Manifesto 
Winfred E. Garrison $1.25 
“An altogether challenging view of the 
nature of Protestantism, its unity and di- 
versity, and its mission.”—W orld Outlook 


The Art of Counseling 
Rollo May $1.25 


“Helpful to those in positions of counsel- 
ing young people either in the church or 
educational field.”—Jsternational Journal 


John Calvin: 
The Man and His Ethics 
Georgia Harkness $1.50 
“A serenely accomplished book. Dogmas 
and documents have been diligently di- 
gested. Verdicts have been carefully 
weighed.”—N.Y. Times 
Christian Symbolism 
In the Evangelical Churches 
Thomas Albert Stafford $1.25 
“A cogent . . . argument for the enrich- 
ment of Protestant worship and churches 
by a freer use of the wealth of symbols 
of Christian history.”"—Christian Century 
ORDER FROM 
YOUR BOOKSTORE 


The Teachings of Jesus 
B. Harvie Branscomb $1.50 
“Sincere in the handling of his material, 
clear in his statements, logical in his argu- 
mentation, scholarly, but not pedantic.” — 
Christian Advocate 


Prayer 


George A. Buttrick $1.50 
“The timeliest, greatest book on prayer 
since ... a young man named Fosdick 
wrote that timeless, The Meaning of 
Prayer.”—Christian Herald 


Paul 
Edgar J. Goodspeed $1.25 
“The vividness and charm of a great his- 
torian’s mastery of detail, matched with 
a novelist’s skill in narration.”—Christian 
Century 


An Introduction to 
New Testament Thought 


Frederick C. Grant $1.50 
“Merits careful study by all who are in- 
terested in sounding the ideas and pre- 
suppositions of the New Testament writ- 
ers.” —T heology Today 


In the Minister’s Workshop 


Halford E. Luccock $1.25 

. Full of original approaches and sug- 
gestions for all of us who week by week 
attempt to interpret the Christian mes- 
sage.” —Church Management 


Psychology, Religion 
and Healing 
Leslie D. Weatherhead $1.75 
“Every minister should have (this) .. . 
Important for every professional worker 
dealing with the welfare of human be- 
ings.” —Christian Century 
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occasionally repeated observation that contempo- 
rary Methodism suffers from a deficiency in 
theological interest and emphasis. Questioning 
the accuracy of this assertion, Williams has care- 
fully analyzed the theological facets of Wesleyan- 
ism’s origins with a view to exploring their rele- 
vance for the present-day ecumenical movement. 

The thesis of the volume is developed through a 
sequential presentation of several major doctrines. 
Beginning with a defense of Wesley both as a 
theologian and one concerned for the unity of the 
Church, the author explores successively — within 
these two foci — the doctrines of authority and 
experience, prevenient grace, original sin, repent- 
ance and justification, the atonement, the work of 
the Spirit, repentance in believers, the Church, 
Christian perfection and eschatology. Each is copi- 
ously documented from the many writings of 
Wesley and other major works about him. Wil- 
liams concludes that Methodism’s founder held that 
certain essential doctrines are fundamental to 
ecumenical Christian witness, and that this de- 
nomination can serve the united Church by con- 
tinued stress upon these. ! 

This reviewer was intrigued by this study of his 
own denomination’s heritage and has only two 
reservations about the book. Since it is a revised 
doctoral dissertation, it tends often to be quite 
complex. Only those with a good theological vo- 
cabulary will find the volume easy to read. It 
would have served a much wider audience had the 
revision been more extensive and the discussion 
less technical. Secondly, this is primarily a his- 
torical study, and the Today in the title is only 
moderately emphasized. Somewhat greater bal- 
ance between the two would probably have en- 
hanced its not inconsiderable contemporary value. 
— Marvin J. Taylor, Assistant Professor of Reli- 
gious Education, The University of Pittsburgh. 

st SF Ss 
Back to Jesus: Christian Morality and Modern 

Life. By CANON JACQUES LECLERCQ. New 

York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1959. 213 pages. 

$3.95. 


Rornan Catholic moral theologians have long 
been engaged in discussing the need for a reorien- 


ation of their discipline. The fact that new moral 
problems arise and old problems reappear with 
new emphases makes it necessary at all times for 
the moralist to apply fresh thought and reflection 
to the moral heritage of the Church. What the 
recent debate suggests, however, is the need for a 
review of the very method and spirit in which 
theologians traditionally addressed them- 
selves to such a task. Above all, there exists a 
growing demand for a new stress on the centrality 
of the concept of Christian charity in one’s mor- 
alizing. 

This 


well-known 


have 


latest translation from the works of a 


professor at Louvain University, will 
serve to introduce one to this “new look” in Cath- 
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olic moral thought. Canon Leclercq insists that 
his chapters are, in the strictest sense of the word, 
essays at rethinking traditional questions and 
categories. 

Appropriately, the longest chapter in the book 
is on charity. At all times the author insists that 
attention to supernatural virtue does not dispense 
the Christian from concern for the natural virtues 
and the obligations flowing from them. Another 
theme he is fond of exploring is the necessity for 
unity between a man’s moral and his spiritual life, 
and harmonious growth in them. 

Those who have at heart the religious and moral 
formation of children or young people will draw 
help and inspiration from Leclercq’s discussion of 
the duties which follow from true charity in the 
sense of love for one’s neighbor. In this connec- 
tion he proposes the stimulating suggestion that 
“the most efficacious way of loving our neighbor 
is to act upon society, in order to help to create a 
social atmosphere which will draw men towards 
God.” In a similar vein he draws a conclusion 
“which may give a jolt to the habit of mind of a 
large number of Catholics.” This is that “the main 
duty of charity is concerned with forms of activity 
which touch individual people in only an indirect 
way.” 

One senses an occasional stiffness in the transla- 
tion. Throughout, however, the book breathes a 
warmth of spirit which makes it easy to appreciate 
the notable impact its author has had on a genera- 
tion of European moralists, educators and young 
intellectuals. — Donald R. Campion, S.J., Associ- 
ate Editor, America, New York, N. Y. 
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The Life and Times of Herod the Great. By 
STEWART PEROWNE. Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1959. 187 pages. $5.50. 

The Later Herods. By STEWART PEROWNE. Nash- 
ville: Abingdon Press, 1959. xvi + 216 pages. 
$6.50. 

The Life and Times of Herod the Great begins 
with a brief review of the Maccabean and Hasmon- 
ean periods. It was in the debacle which marked 
the decline of the Hasmoneans that Antipater came 
to the forefront as the buffer between the Jews and 
Romans, a position which he and his son, Herod 
the Great, ably fulfilled for some sixty years. 

The history of the King of Judaea is told with- 
out attempts to minimize or exaggerate his faults. 
It will be a surprise to many, to whom Herod is 
merely a minor figure in the Christmas pageant, 
to see him as a brave, skillful, and charming young 
man playing a major and at times decisive role in 
the affairs of the Empire. He was, as the author 
reminds us, “the most distinguished non-Roman 
in the whole world.” (p. 66) 

The story of Herod’s life is told in a fascinating 
way. If at times the reader becomes confused as 
to the characters, this should occasion no surprise 
— Herod had ten wives and fourteen children, 
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many of them with the same names. Mr. Perowne 
has done an excellent job in keeping the thread of 
the story as clear as possible. The physical and 
intellectual collapse of Herod in his declining years 
is graphically portrayed. 

The description of the Temple of Jerusalem, 
Chapters XX and XXI, is exceptionally well done. 

The Later Herods is a companion to the former 
book, but they are not interdependent and may be 
used separately. It tells the story of the family 
of Herod from his death to the death of Agrippa 
II in A.D. 100 at which time the family disap- 
peared into obscurity 

The later Herods attempted with varying de- 
grees of success to imitate Herod the Great. Due 
to the fact that they were more successful in imi- 
tating the weaker aspects of his character than his 
virtues, the process of decline leading to disaster 
in A.D. 66-70 was almost uninterrupted, except 
for the brief three vears’ reign of Agripp The 
details of the military operations of the War of 
A.D. 66-70 are brilliant and give an excellent pic- 
ture of the Roman Army in a siege operation. The 
internal dissension within the city of Jerusalem 
during the siege, which added so much to its hor- 
ror, is vividly reported. 

These two books deserve a place in any study 
of the history of the Mediterranean world in the 
period of the early Roman Empire, and they will 
be essential in a study of the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity. Also, due to the author’s experiences in 
the Middle East and his insights into the nature of 
the people of that area, anyone interested in the 
problems of the Middle East of the present day 
would find them helpful. The illustrat maps 
and charts in both books add much to their attrac- 
tiveness and usefulness. They would be suitable 
for students of history at the college and upper 
high school levels and will, of course, be invalu- 
able in seminaries. It is hoped that in subsequent 
editions some typographical errors and some ob- 
scure statements will be corrected lames L. 
Jones, Associate Professor Biblical Language and 
Literature, The Divinity School, Philadelphia. 
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Evaluation and Christian Education 
Office of Publication and Distribut 
Council of Churches, 1960. 87 pp 


r 


New York: 
National 
$1.50. 
Papers presented at The Conference on Evalua- 

tion in Christian Education, held at Drew Univer- 

sity, September 8-12, 1959, sponsored by the 

Bureau of Research and Survey, Nationa! Council 

of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. Discus- 

sion of some theological, educational, and practical 
issues. 
s&s SS 

This is God’s Word. By MABEL A. NIEDERMEYER. 
St. Louis: Bethany Press, 1960. 94 pp. $1.75. 
A reading book for boys and girls — “to guide 

the child in understanding that God expects him, 

as a good steward, to use wisely the things he calls 
his own; to share his money and other possessions 
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with God and others, to care for his health and 
strive to develop his given abilities and skills to 
honor God.” 
ses SF SF 
The Minister in Christian Education. By PETER 
P. PERSON. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Baker Book 
House, 1960. 134 pages. $2.95. 


Written with the conviction that “the pastor is 
the key person in the program of Christian educa- 
tion,” this book seeks in a simple and practical way 
to help the pastor who is his own director of Chris- 
tian education. With this purpose in view, the 
author deals with the whole range of organization 
and program, to guide the pastor as director, but 
not sufficiently with the pastor's important func- 
tion as teacher, though recognizing that the teach- 
ing of the confirmation class and probably some 
adult groups will inevitably fall to his lot. 

s+ SF S# 
Brothers of the Faith. By STEPHEN NEILL. New 

York and Nashville: The Abingdon Press, 1960. 

192 pp. $4.00. 


The story of men who worked for Christian 
unity, and the issues with which they wrestled — 
from the Edinburgh Conference in 1910, through 
Evanston, to the prospects for the Roman Council 
called by Pope John XXIII, and closing with a 
look at the unity Christendom can expect in the 
fucure. 

Ss SF SB 
The Bible Speaks. By ROBERT DAVIDSON. New 
York: Thos. Y. Crowell, 1960. 258 pp. $3.95. 
What exactly does the Bible have to say to us? 
. an attempt to let the reader appreciate the 
general sweep of the Bible story . . . the kind of 
book that should be useful to groups of university 
students . . . and others who might be on the look- 
out for a book which would allow them to under- 
stand what the Bible has to say.” 
S&S SS 
Hi Neighbor. New York: U. S. Committee for 
UNICEF. Three volumes, 64 pp. ea. 


. dedicated to the young people all over 
North America who each year share their Hal- 
loween Trick or Treat with the sick and hungry 
children of the world through the United Nations 
Children’s Fund.” Each book includes maps, flags, 
fun facts, folk tales, toys and crafts, food and dress, 
games, and information about UNICEF and pro- 
ject Suggestions. 
Book I: Indonesia, Italy, Lebanon, Paraguay, 
Uganda. $1.00. 
Book II: Brazil, Ghana, Israel, Japan, Turkey. 
$1.00. 
BOOK III: Chile, Greece, Ethiopia, Nigeria, Thai- 
land. $1.50. 
3 SF SK 
The Layman Examines His Faith. By GUSTAVE 
A. Ferrf. St. Louis: The Bethany Press, 1960. 
96 pp. $1.95. 


Brief chapters on The Meaning of the Christian 
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Faith, Christ, Man, Salvation, Life Everlasting. A 
book that can be given to laymen to read, or used 
liscussion groups. 
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H ASTINGS. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1960. 


minority Catholicism in England, 
America, Lebanon, Australia, 
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of Lot Edited by THOMAS J. M. BURKE, 
New York: New American Library of 
World Literatures, Inc., 1960. 160 pp., pictures 
1 text. $1.95 
the world as seen by men of God” 
f the Church in missions, social ser- 
+ on 
- S Ss 
It Began on the Cross. By GUY SCHOFIELD. New 

York: Hawthorne, 1960. 255 pp. $5.00. 

An attempt to tell what happened in the hun- 
ed years after the end of the N.T. — “a narrative 
theme, linked by the interplay of 
gh three generations.” 

A Ff & 

Faith. Essays on Jews and Re- 
in a changing Canada. Edited by 

ALBERT ROSE. Toronto: University of Toronto 

Press, 1959. 204 pp. $5.00. 

A collection of essays, whose aim is “to place the 
Jewish community in its proper perspective in 
Canadian life, and the non-Jewish community in 
perspective with respect to Jewish 


with a central 


characters thr 
4 People and It 


form Judaism 


its proper 
A & BB 
s Who in the Bible. Compiled by ALBERT 
Sims and GEORGE DENT. New York: The 
Philosophical Library, 1960. 96 pp. $3.75. 
An AB C cross reference of names of people in 
the Bible 
es sS 
Time Out! By ARTHUR C. WICKENDEN. Oxford, 
Ohio: The Oxford Press, 1960. 80 pp. $1.85. 
litations for today’s youth. 
- SS 
Faith Is My Fortune. By RICHARD L. CLARK and 
JACK W. BATES. Los Angeles: Pepperdine Col- 
ege Bookstore, 1960. 316 pp. $3.75. 
life story of George Pepperdine, 
e Pepperdine College. 
- Ss 
h Century Library of Catholicism. 
Hawthorne Books, $2.95 each. 
u By Irenée Henri Dalmais, 
141 pp. 
Calendar. 
oulet. 1960. 123 pp. 
Later Middle Aczes. 
main. 1960. 122 pp. 
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By Noéle M. Denis- 


By Bernard Guille- 


Is There a Christian Philosophy? 
Nédoncelle. 1960. 145 pp. 
& & & 
Christian Parenthood (Parent Guidance Series No. 
9). St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1960. 44 pp. 60c. 
a 


By Maurice 


s SB 
Classics of Protestantism. Edited by VERGILIUS 
FERM. New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. 
587 pp. $10.00. 
Ss SF SS 
I have Called You Friends. The Story of Quaker- 
ism in North Carolina. By FRANCIS C. ANS- 
COMBE. Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 
1959. 407 pp. $5.00. 
tS Bf Sf 
Mere Christianity. By C. S. LEwts. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1960. 175 pp. Paper, 

$1.25. 

Combining in one volume his previous publica- 
tions The Case for Christianity, Christian Be- 
havior, and Beyond Personality. 

2 #8 
Handing on the Faith, A Manual of Catechetics. 
By JOSEF ANDREAS JUNGMAN, S.J. New York 
Herder & Herder, Inc., 1959. 445 pp. $6.50. 
s&s Ss 
The Hymn and Congregational Singing. By 
JAMES R. SYDNOR. Richmond: John Knox 
Press, 1960. 192 pp. $4.50. 
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